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ARTHUR POISTER 
A GREAT TEACHER AND CELEBRATED CONCERT ORGANIST 
Mr. Poister will conduct the third week of master classes and will give organ 
lessons curing the second and third wecks of the second three-weeks period. In 
his master ciasses he will discuss and give instruction in organ music since 1750. 
Selections from this broad field will be made in accordance with requests by mem- 


bers of the class. 


AGI JAMBOR 
INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS HUNGARIAN PIANIS1 

Mme. Jambor will give piano lessons to a limited number of students through- 
out the entire six weeks. She is particularly noted for her performances of Suites, 
Partitas, and The Well-Tempered Clavichord of Bach, some of which are available 
on recordings, and she also plays a full and varied repertoire of romantic and 
contemporary music, with complete understanding of the style and traditions of 
each. Organists will find piano study and practice highly beneficial to their tech- 
nical facility, and their musicianship will be stimulated and refreshed by a re- 
newed contact with romantic music, a romantic instrument, and the traditions 
of the romantic era, of which Mme. Jambor is a justly celebrated representative. 


HOMER G. MOWE 
ON! Ol Ami RICA S$ GREATEST TEACHERS OF SINGING 

Mr. Mowe, a member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing and 
past president of both the National Association of Teachers of Singing and of 
the New York Singing Teachers Association, will give his invaluable course, Voice 
Fundamentals for Choirmasters, in which students learn the fundamental mechan- 
ics of singing and principles of voice pedagogy. In addition to this course, which 
will be conducted in the second three-weeks period, Mr. Mowe will give private 


lessons during the entire six weeks. 


ARTHUR E. HALL 
Gu TED COMPOSER, NOTED FOR HIS IMPROVISATION ON THE ORGAN 

Mr. Hall, Director of the Shepherd School of Music at The William M. Rice 
Institute, Houston, will conduct a course in Improvisation and Keyboard Harmony 
during the six weeks. Small classes will be organized in accordance with the pres- 
ent accomplishments of each student, ensuring the maximum of individual atten- 
tion. The full six weeks of concentrated instruction and practice will afford an 
unusual opportunity for advancement in this important, but often neglected, art. 
Organists who have not previously studied it will acquire familiarity with all 
usual chord progressions in every key in order to develop facility in transposition, 
harmonization at the keyboard of figured and unfigured melodies and basses, et 
cetera, and will begin melodic improvisation in simple forms. Advanced students 
will be given linear and contrapuntal improvisation, looking toward the improvi- 


sation of chorale preludes and other forms. 


The daily two-and-one-half-hour organ master classes will be part lecture and 


part criticism of performances. Each member of the faculty will explain the back- 








ground of ideas and musical philosophy applicable to his portions of the repertoire, 
as well as such details of performance as tempo, registration, execution of orna- 
ments, methods of practicing, et cetera. Performers will play works of their own 
choosing for these lessons in class, and nonperformers will hear the detailed 
criticism and instruction offered with reference to the students’ playing. Non- 
performers are also invited to designate the pieces which they would like to hear 
played and discussed in class. Selections may be made from the following com- 
prehensive list: 

First Week: Any works of Béhm, Bruhns, Buxtehude, Frescobaldi, Froberger, 
Kerl, Liibeck, Muffat, Pachelbel, Scheidt, Sweelinck, and Walther. Any pieces 
found in Old Masters of the Organ, New Series, Volumes | and II, edited by 
Straube (Peters), or in Historical Organ Recitals, Volume I, edited by Bonnet 
(Schirmer). 

Attention is called especially to the new edition of the complete organ works 
of Sweelinck (Peters), the works of Scheidt, whose complete Tabulatura Nova is 
published by both Breitkopf and Hartel and by Peters, and the works of Buxte- 
hude, most of which are found in volumes devoted exclusively to this composer, 
published by Peters and by Hansen of Copenhagen; also Pachelbel organ works 
and Chorale Partitas for Keyboard, published by Barenreiter. 

Second Week: Any organ piece composed (or arranged) by J. S. Bach, with 
special emphasis upon those that date from Weimar to Leipzig. 

Third Week: Any piece composed for the organ since 1750 which Mr. Poister 
approves for class discussion. Attention will definitely be given to the two Fan- 
tasias by Mozart, the Chorale Preludes and Fugues by Brahms, the entire organ 
works of Franck, Stations of the Cross by Dupré, Three Organ Sonatas by Hinde- 
mith, and Nine Preludes by Milhaud. 

It is important that both performers and nonperformers indicate before 
July 15 their specific repertoire choices and the general areas of the literature in 
which they are most interested. Performers should designate the pieces which they 
will be prepared to play. All who are qualified to play in class should do so, as the 
experience of playing in the presence of other musicians is valuable, and the criti- 
cism and suggestions given in class by the faculty are equivalent to individual 
instruction. This feature of the classes will also be of the highest value to non- 
performers, who can write suggested registration, phrasing, and other details in 
their own music or in notebooks. A daily repertoire schedule will be posted for 
each week. 

An important feature of the Organ Institute program that is unique is the 
opportunity that it provides organists in the master classes to compare the ideas 
and practices of several different teachers. Additionally, many teachers and 
advanced students who attend the Organ Institute elect to bring the teaching of 
each instructor into sharper focus by taking private lessons with several teachers, 
sometimes playing the same pieces for each of them, in order to compare their 
suggestions. For continuous study of new repertoire, however, a series of lessons 
under one teacher is recommended. 

The Methuen organ will be used for master classes and concerts, Other 
organs in schools and churches in Andover, North Andover, Bradford, Haverhill, 
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and Lawrence will be used for practicing. (Some are beyond walking distance, 
so that as many as can do so are invited to bring automobiles.) 

A modern slider chest organ will be installed for use during the session. It 
is the work of the Walcker Company, of Ludwigsburg, Germany, the original 
builders of the Methuen organ. 

The Session will be housed on the beautiful campus of Phillips Academy in 
Andover. It is strategically located twenty-two miles north of Boston and near the 
‘ points of historic, cultural, and scenic interest that convey to visitors the essence 
ot New England. Salem, Marblehead, Gloucester, Rockport, Ipswich, and New- 
buryport are all close at hand, and the White Mountains of New Hampshire are 
not too far away for a comfortable one-day or overnight excursion. These at- 
tractive features of the locale, combined with the exceptional opportunities for 
advanced study and pleasant association with professional colleagues which the 
Organ Institute offers, attract many of our country’s leading organists and 
teachers to Andover year after year. 

* * * * * * 

The Organ Festival will comprise six days of daily concerts for organ and 
for other instruments, from Sunday, August 18 to Friday, August 23, inclusive. 
The organ concerts will be given by outstanding artists who have attended the 
Organ Institute during the first ten years. In this respect, the series promises to 
be one of the most interesting ever given under Organ Institute auspices. The 
complete calendar of organ and other concerts will be announced soon. 

* * + * * x 
Register for: six weeks session, July 15 to August 24 
or for: either three-weeks session, July 15 to August 3, or August 5 to 
August 24 
or for: Organ Festival Week, August 18 to August 24 

Each application must be accompanied by a registration fee of $10. This will 
be deducted from the full payment when completing registration, but it is non- 
‘ returnable. 

Registrations wil! be accepted only for periods designated: six weeks, three 
weeks, or the Festival week. A pro rata refund, for lodging and meals only, will 
be made to any who are obliged to be absent from three or more consecutive full 
days of the session. 

Husbands and wives of students may accompany them. The charge for their 
lodging and meals for forty days will be $200; for twenty days, $100. 

Dormitory rooms may be occupied and classes attended only after registra- 
tion has been completed. 

Registered students may entertain guests at occasional meals at the Commons 


for a nominal charge. 
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Enroll for one of the following curricula: 


ORGAN 
Second three weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, master classes $180.00 


mo 


Six weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, master classes, 6 private lessons $350.00 


PiANO 
Six weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 6 private lessons 275.00 
Six weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 12 private lessons 350.00 
Six weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 6 private lessons, organ master 
classes 350.00 
Three weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 6 private lessons 175.00 
Three weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 3 private lessons 137.50 
Vorct 
Six weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 30 one-half-hour private lessons 387.50 
Six weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 18 one-half-hour private lessons 312.5.) 
Second three weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 15 one-half-hour private 
lessons 193.75 
Second three weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, 9 one-half-hour private 
lessons 156.25 
IMPROVISATION AND Keyroarp Harmony 
Six weeks, lodging, meals, concerts, organ master classes, 
improvisation (36 hours) 350.00 
* * * * * * 
Supplementary Courses 
(Students are advised not to register for more than two of the 
following supplementary courses, in addition to a basic curriculum.) 
Voice Fundamentals for Choirmasters (second three weeks only) 37.50 
Improvisation and Keyboard Harmony, three weeks 37.50 
Improvisation and Keyboard Harmony, six weeks 75.00 
Private lessons in organ, piano, voice, or improvisation, 6 hours 75.0) 
Private lessons in organ, piano, voice, or improvisation, 3 hours 37.50 
Private lessons in organ, piano, voice, or improvisation, 1 hour 15.00 
Practice: 
Organ, 90 hours (six weeks) 37.50 
Organ, 60 hours (first three weeks) 25.00 
Organ, 30 hours (second three weeks) 12.50 
Piano, six weeks 6.00 
Piano, three weeks 3.00 
* * * * * * 
Organ Festival Week 
Six days, lodging, meals, concerts 75.00 
100.00 


Six days, lodging, meals, concerts, auditing classes 


Visitor’s fee for auditing classes (does not include lodging or meals), per day 15.00 
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AEOLIAN SKINNER ORGAN 
COMPANY, INC. 


President and Tonal Director 


JOSEPH S. WHITEFORD 


President and Tonal Director (1932-1956) 
G. Donald Harrison 


Office and Factory 


BOSTON 27, MASSACHUSETTS 






















The REASON 
For 


REISNER 







The unmatched quality of the Reisner craftsmen is clearly reflected in every striking detail of 
this Reisner Three Manual Draw Knob Console. Designed to complement the interior of a lorge 
church in historic New Orleans, this console will not only add to the traditional classic beauty of the 
church, but will bring the full resources of the organ to the organists’ fingertips The hond carved, 
hand finished exterior of the console is on exomple of craftsmanship found only in Reisner consoles, 
whether traditional or modern in design. The all-electric action, built only by Reisner, assures posi- 
tive operation and immediate response. Reisner craftsmanship leads the organ industry in produc- 
ing superior products designed for lasting beauty, ease of installation, comfort and superior play- 


Rois lyre COMPANY. INC. 


HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 


ability. 


THEA); 











* *« *« EDITORIAL BRIEFS « « « 





R. H.R.S. Piccorr HAS WRITTEN AN ARTICLE FOR THE DIAPASON IN WHICH HE 

attempts to show that it is impossible to vary the speech of pipes in a tracker 

organ by varying the velocity of key descent. He invokes science and math- 
ematics to prove his point, citing hundredths of seconds and of inches as irrefutable 
evidence that no appreciable differences can be effected or heard. Statistics may usually 
be marshaled to prove anything, and this case is something like the classical fallacy 
having to do with the familiar race between the hare and the tortoise. The hare, awaken- 
ing from his nap, opened one eye wide enough to spy the clumsy tortoise nearing the 
finish line. Reflexes in good order, he took off in a flying leap and almost overtook 
the tortoise in the first few seconds. However, as the argument goes, before closing 
the distance between himself and the tortoise he obviously must at first traverse 
half of this distance. Arriving at the half-way point, a smaller interval remained, of 
which the first half had to be covered first. Having done so he faced a still smaller 
interval of which the first half had to be run before he could enter the second half. 
Entering the second half the remaining distance must be run through in order, the 
first half first. Close on the tortoise’s heels, there still remained a tiny interval of 
which the first half must be crossed first. And so on ad infinitum; proving that the 
hare could never overcome his self-imposed handicap, could never catch up to the 
lumbering tortoise. 

But we all know that the hare could have overtaken and passed the tortoise if 
he had started soon enough. 

Mr. Piggott’s attitude reminds us of the countryman at the zoo, who, fixedly staring 
at a giraffe, finally exclaimed, “There ain’t no such animal.” We wish to extend to 
Mr. Piggott a cordial invitation to come to Andover this summer and play on a 
modern tracker organ. Unless his fingers are made of lead pipe he will learn that 
both attack and release can be influenced by controlling the rate of the key descent 
and ascent, within certain narrow, but nevertheless appreciable, limits. These limits 
are extended in modern examples of tracker action, especially in small and medium- 
sized organs. But the same control is possible, to a lesser degree, on the 
Baroque organs as well, even when they are quite large. For the most part, the few 
remaining nineteenth-century tracker actions in this country are too clumsy and in- 
sensitive to demonstrate this function, and the pipes are not voiced for it. 

By means of this control the player can give much or little accent to the beginning 
of the tone. Pushing the key down rapidly, brings all of the “chiff.” Pushing it down 
more slowly, as a pianist does for p or pp playing, the organist can reduce the attack 
noise to a minimum. Although the variation is relatively slight, the psychological 
effect of feeling any control whatever, combined with close proximity to the source 
of tone and the immediate responsiveness of a well-made action, is very stimulating. 
See the Orcan INstirure Quarterty, Volume 6 Number 2, Summer 1956, page 32. 

AN EMINENT PRELATE WAS RECENTLY QUOTED IN THE CHURCH PRESS IN A STATE- 
ment that church music is (should be) essentially “popular music.” Many of our 
readers will disagree. Perhaps some of our distinguished colleagues in the United 
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in Tone and Touch 
The One and Only 


OO Dieks Organ 


Even the smallest part of your 
Wicks organ is fashioned with care 
by proud hand craftsmen who fol- 
low an ancient tradition. Tonal 
and mechanical perfection are 
assured with Wicks’ 
direct electric action. 


Nothing can interpret the spiritual 
beauty of your church service like 
the music of a great pipe organ. 
And no church need be without it, 
for Wicks provides the finest pipe 
organs in just about every price 
range. A letter will bring you 
complete information. 









cn 
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WICKS ORGAN CO., HIGHLAND, 





* * EDITORIAL 


States or the United Kingdom will feel 





moved to express disagreement in print. 
The Orcan Instirute QuarTerty would 
be glad to publish an interesting and con- 
vincing article (or articles) bearing on this 


statement. 


This is an issue that recurs constantly; 
few of us are fortunate enough to escape it 
altogether. We all derived encouragement 
and strong support from Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison’s book Protestant Church Mu- 
sic in America, which was published in 
1933 (Incidentally, there is much in this 
book that is of interest to organists and 
choirmasters in Roman Catholic churches, 
despite its title), and from his later work on 
the same subject. But it seems to be neces- 
sary to constantly re-illumine the issue in 
order to counteract the influence of shallow, 
fallacious reasoning in high places. Lively 
material relevant to it will be given high 


priority in our publication schedule. 


Anpreas WERCKMEISTER CONCLUDES HIS 
once old-fashioned but now up-to-date 
treatise on testing organs in his own highly 
informal and very personal style. Now that 
the trend toward the reestablishment of the 
slider chest and direct mechanical action 
has gained world-wide momentum organists 
and organbuilders will want to familiarize 
themselves with the virtues to be desired 
in the construction and functioning of this 
type of instrument. Thus a very old book 
has become new. The last installment is 


the most interesting of all. 


Dr. William Leslie Sumner of Notting- 
ham University, who has given us the first 
English translation of this important book, 
wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Mr. D.O. Jones, an organist and linguist, 
in preparing it. Our thanks go to both Dr. 
Sumner and Mr. Jones. 




















BRIEFS « « « 


THE INDEFATIGABLE Dr, SUMNER’S NEXT 





contribution will be a translation of pass- 
ages from L’Art Facteur des Orgues by Dom 
Bédos de Celles, which will begin in our 
next issue. This work, first published in 
1779, has long been regarded as a classic, 
and has been a model and source of materi- 
al for several subsequent works in various 
languages. The author of one of the finest 
and most complete books on the organ in 
English, The Organ, its History, Construc- 
tion and Use (Macdonald, London), Dr. 
Sumner’s contribution to the English speak- 
ing organ world is approaching titanic pro- 


portions. 


Ir 1S WITH THE GREATEST PLEASURE THAT 
we announce the establishment of a new 
department in the Orcan _ INSTITUTE 
Quartery, In it Dr. Harold Gleason, well- 
known organist and organ teacher, whose 
complete method, or school of organ play- 
ing, has become standard in the United 
States, and who was formerly the head of 
the graduate department of music litera- 
ture at Eastman School of Music, will re- 
view important new publications and from 
time to time comment on established works 
in the fields of organ and choral music 
and on books about matters of interest to 
organists and professional musicians gen- 


erally. 


Josepu E, BLANTON Is THE AUTHOR OF A 
new book containing information for church 
committees, architects, and others on all 
questions relative to the purchase, design, 
and installation of organs. Filled with ex- 
cellent pictures and good advice, it will be 
a useful addition to every organist’s li- 
brary. It will be published this summer and 
may be ordered directly from Mr. Blanton 
at Box 266, Albany, Texas. 


(continued on page 47) 





Become A Member Of The 


Organ Institute 


Associate $15 
(professional organists only) 
Subscriber $25 
Contributor $50 
Guarantor $100 
Life Member $1000 


(Five annual payments of $200 
each may be counted toward a 
Life Membership) 

In addition to the various classes of 
membership listed above, the Trustees 
wiil welcome outright gifts for scholar- 
ships. A gift of $5000 will permanently 
endow a full scholarship for attendance 
at a summer session, A single contri- 
bution of $200 will provide a scholar- 
ship for one year. 

All donations to the Organ Institute, 
including membership contributions, 
are deductible for income tax purposes. 


Make checks payable to 
ORGAN INSTITUTE 
ANDOVER, MASS. 














THE ORGOBLO 


Any organist will say that dependable 
organ wind power without surges and me- 
chanical noises is necessary for satisfactory 
organ performance. That is why the ma- 
jority of church organs are powered by the 
Spencer ORGOBLO. 

It is an all-metal, all-electric, compact 
unit built to give dependable service for 
years. Your organ manufacturer or service 
mechanic will agree that the best solution is 
the ORGOBLO. 

Bulletins on various sizes from 4% HP up 
will be sent on request. 








THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY * HARTFORD 6 CONNECTIC 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 


























Be sure before you buy! 


A pipe organ is a big purchase and an important 
one. One you should take time to investigate 
thoroughly before making. 

Certainly we think you should see and play a 
Moller, before making a final decision. We are 
confident that you will be impressed by the 
famous Médller action, the outstandingly pure 
tones of its perfectly finished pipes, and the 
beauty of console craftmanship. 

Your Médller representative will be pleased to 
arrange a demonstration. Call him at your earli- 


est convenience. ” 
MOLLER 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 











SCHANTZ 


AN ESTABLISHED NAME 


A PROGRESSIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


ESTABLISHED 1873 





Company 


ORRVILLE, 0 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED ORGANBUILDERS OF AMERICA 




















‘REUTER ... 


An organ of the highest 
structural and musically artistic 


quality in every respect. 


We invite your inquiries 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








Craftsmanship and skill are 
the heritage of the men 

who build Hillgreen-Lane 
organs in the master 
tradition of matchless quality 
and superb performance 


throughout the years. 





HILLGREEN-LANE and COMPANY 


ALLIANCE 3, OHIO 


Builders of Pipe Organs 
since 1898 






































FLEUTROP ORGAN AT Utrecut, Pepa PRINCIPALS ON EITHER SIDE, HAUPTWERK IN 


LOWER CENTER AND OBERWERK ABOVE. 





RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 


THE ORGAN PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN E FLAT 


HE publication of the four parts of the Claviertibung was a carefully planned 
project. Lacking a publisher, Bach financed the venture himself over an eleven- 
year period and at times supervised the engraving. 

In their Obituary of Bach prepared for Mizler’s Musikalische Bibliothek (1754), 
Philipp Emanuel and Agricola included a list of his published compositions. In spite of 
the great pains that Bach took to ensure accurate printing of the Claviertibung, their 
itemization of the contents of Part Three omitted the great organ Prelude and Fugue 
in E flat. Forkel repeated this error of omission forty-eight years later in his biography 
of the master. Later writers claimed that the inclusion of the Prelude and Fugue in the 
original printing was a mistake. 

Griepenkerl and Spitta did detect an inner connection between the two numbers 
but failed to discover that they were a symbolic frame for the Catechism Chorales. 
Spitta was content to note that they had “a quiet stateliness” in common. Even after 
the researches of Pirro and Schweitzer had provided the key, more than fifty years were 
to elapse before the secret was unlocked. Parry knocked at the door but took no further 
step to gain entrance. In 1909 he wrote: 

Bach seems to have had a very definite scheme in his mind in making the col- 

lection, for it begins with a Prelude in E flat of very spacious dimensions such 

as would be apt to serve as the exordium to some important pronouncements; 

and the series ends with the Fugue (also in E flat). ! 

The following quotations disclose an appalling lack of assimilation and application 
of the results of earlier research. 

Harvey Grace :* 
It is not easy to see why these two movements were included in a collection 


of pieces based upon chorale melodies. The Fugue is not out of place... but 
the Prelude is obviously an intruder .... It is high time we gave up pretending 


to see an inward connection or alliance in spirit or form. 

A. Eaglefield Hull:* 
The fact that twenty-one chorale preludes separate the two pieces goes far 
to prove that Bach intended no pairing of these two pieces. But is the coinci- 
dence of the key quite accidental? 

Stainton De B. Taylor:* 
We may not know what precisely his object was in placing his religious exege- 
sis within that gigantic frame, but we cannot deny its suitability. 

A. E. F. Dickinson:* 
It is a Prelude to the musical catechism and not to the Fugue which stands as 
an epilogue to the collection. It merely suited Bach’s sense of symmetry to 


end in the key where he began. 





‘Parry, C.H.H., Johann Sebastian Bach. p. 469. 
“The Organ Works of Bach. p. 209, 226. 
Bach’s Organ Works. p. 149. 

‘The Chorale Preludes of J.S. Bach. p. 58. 
‘The Art of J.S. Bach. pp. 88-9. 
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In more recent publications, Gotthold Frotscher® ignores the matter completely; 
Hans Engel’ recognizes allusions to the Trinity in both numbers but discredits all at- 
tempts to find more specific programmatic expression; Karl Geiringer seems to have 
been the first writer of distinction to develop this latter phase to a point where it can no 


longer be challenged successfully. He writes:* 


The collection begins with a Prelude in E flat which is obviously connected 
with the so-called St. Anne or Trinity Fugue printed in the same volume 
as its last number. Although twenty-one organ chorales separate the two 
movements, they are linked together by the symbolic emphasis on the number 
three, employed as a reference to the Holy Trinity. Both the prelude and the 
fugue require three flats, and each consists of three main sections and uses 
three themes. In between the two powerful tuttis of the beginning and the end, 
the prelude introduces two different subjects which are presented alternately 
with the main idea. In the fugue . . . each of the three sections has a subject 
of its own, but the second and third sections employ in addition a rhythmic 
alteration of the first theme in contrapuntal combination with their own ideas. 
Perhaps the clearest expression of the symbolic meaning in the “Trinity 
Fugue” can be found in the three versiuns of the same main theme used here. 


It would be no exaggeration to state that Bach spoke more as a devout churchman 
than as a skilled musician in the Prelude and Fugue in E flat. The work is a veritable 
tone poem, with its musical qualites subserving a religious purpose. 

The opening section of the Prelude is pervaded by the majestic rhythm of the 
overture, Traditionally associated with temporal kings, it was often used by Bach in his 
church works when addressing the Heavenly King. He drew no sharp stylistic line 
between church and secular music. In moditied form to suit the gentler moods, it 
appears in the Pastorale Symphony that presages the birth of Jesus in the Christmas 
Oratorio and in the accompaniment of the chorale “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring” in 
Cantata 147. 

The second theme of the Prelude moves abruptly into smooth harmonic progres- 
sions, symbolizing the second person in the Trinity, one of whose original missions was 
to bring peace on earth and good will, that is, harmony, to men. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the lyric second part of this theme depicts the joy that comes with peace and 
good will. 

The third theme represents the rushing of the Pentecostal winds. Coming as it 
does before the Catechism Chorales, the Prelude presents none of its themes in combi- 
nation, Their rondo-like appearances suggest rather discussion of separate individuals. 

The first subject of the Fugue symbolizes God, the Father. Earthly connotations 
are now absent. Melodic lines move as spiritual imponderables devoid of pulse or 
passion. 

The striking absence of the pedal in the second fugue must have programmatic 
significance, It might well symbolize the Son as having left the earth, his mission ac- 


complished. 





‘Geschichte des Orgelspiels und der Orgelkomposition. Berlin, Max Hess Verlag, 
S33; V. 1. 

?Johann Sebastian Bach. Berlin, W. De Gruyter, 1950. 

‘The Bach Family. p. 225. 
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The third section is, of course, another pictorial presentation of the Pentecostal 
winds. Unlike the Prelude, the three subjects of the Fugue are separated by double 
bars. On the surface, this appears to be a reversion to North German procedure. More 
to the point, by this device the separate nature of each person in the Trinity is sug- 
gested, as their union in a single Godhead is at the same time symbolized by their 
contrapuntal combination. 

Finally, the merging of the subject of the first fugue, which is in 4/2 time, with 
subjects two and three, which are in 6/4 and 12/8, respectively, symbolizes in rhythm 
the miraculous union that is the Trinity. 

It is a mistake to dismiss programmatic observations such as the foregoing because 
they cannot be proven objectively. Further, one must distinguish between subjectivity 
and circumstantial evidence. A thoroughgoing study of Bach’s instrumental and vocal 
church music forges a chain of circumstantial evidence that would prove to the most 
incredulous that programmatic writing was almost an obsession with him. His music 
paints pictures; it imitates sounds, from the crowing of a cock to the fury of battle; 
it expresses movement, from the curling of a lip to the quaking of the earth; it runs the 
gamut of emotions, from tender love to mob hatred. It abounds in symbolism, from an 
unresolved leading tone at Golgotha providing intimation of the Resurrection to an 
entire prelude and fugue symbolizing the Trinity. 

In the main, however, programmatic effects are merely accessories. It might even 
be said that Bach’s music is great in spite of its programmatic content, If this were not 
so, the bulk of his church music would not be extant today, including, most certainly, 


the organ Prelude and Fugue in E flat. 
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LEONARD RAVER 


THE AGONY OF MODERN MUSIC 


An Evaruation of a Contemporary Discussion Witn Speciar REFERENCE to 
Cuurcn Music 
Mankind is on the brink of a change. . . it will, first of all, be an inner 
change, a change of speed and quantity; and instead of being based on the 
continual conquest of nature, it will be based on the restoration and the re- 
newal of man—that poor bewildered creature, man, who in our day has be- 
come an impoverished exile, a displaced person cut off from both his native 
land he has left and from a new world that refuses to recognize his exist- 
ence, 
—LEWI!IS MUMPORD— 
HANGE, displacement, estrangement leading man to the brink of what? Re- 
newal, restoration, and eventual unity with the disparate forces surrounding 
him? At this juncture who can say for certain except to realize that all these 
factors are part of the current predicament which will ultimately bring a positive 
force to bear on the transcendent element of the arts and of music in particular, 
through which we should like to analyze one current expression of estrangement. 
With the recent publication of The Agony of Modern Music by Henry 
Pleasants, a violent discussion began among critics and musicians. Essentially, this 
book was written to shock. A diatribe, it successfully promoted the intended contro- 
versy and stimulated composers and critics alike to analyze in a more realistic fash- 
ion their role in the creation and raison d’étre of contemporary music. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Pleasants feels that serious music is a dead art; that con- 
temporary music, which in previous generations enjoyed the support of the public, now 
languishes despite efforts of composers and critics to promote it; that the composer, dis- 
satisfied with exhausted and obsolete means of producing music, is using means which 
neither interest the listener nor concern him; but rather that the musical upheaval of 
the last fifty years concerns the change from a music based on theme and harmony 
to a music based on melody and rhythm, and that this happened in popular music, 
not serious composition: that when jazz was born, a style was born. Hence jazz is the 
truly creative music of our day which interests and involves the public directly, and 
serious composers are working in a vacuum, creating only for themselves and each 
other. Thus Mr. Pleasants sees the “agony of modern music” as a form of estrange- 
ment; the public is no longer interested in “serious” music—they are interested in 
popular music, proving, this author asserts, that this is the real music of today and 
that what we would consider as “modern music” is neither music nor modern. 

In reviewing the rebuttals of critics and composers, one is immediately aware of 
their concern about the future of their art and that most of them admit estrangement 
exists, if only in order to continue to search for a sincere and individual expression 
in the tonal art. Aaron Copland is one such writer who wonders if there is any real 
point in seriously defending contempory music; that the only way to “understand” it 
is to keep listening to it, which makes it useless to explain the accomplishments of 
present-day music to people who are incapable of getting any excitement out of it. 
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If you hear this music and fail to realize that it has added a new dimension 
to Western musical art, that it has a power and tension and expressiveness 
typically twentieth century in quality, that it has overcome the rhythmic in- 
hibitions of the nineteenth century and added complexes of chordal progres- 
sions never before conceived, that it has invented subtle or brash combina- 
tions of hitherto unheard timbres, that it offers new structural principles 
I say, if your pulse remains steady at the 





that open up vistas for the future 

contemplation of all this and if listening to it does not add up to a fresh and 

different musical experience for you, then any defense of mine, or of any- 
body else can be of no use whatsoever.! 

Serious music is indeed “the voice of our own age” just as poetry and painting are 
voices; and in this age which continually becomes more obscure, more hectic, more 
painful, more sarcastic, we find these same expressions in music. To consider music 
a language capable of expressing our age, we must understand music as symbol. Su- 
sanne K. Langer clarifies the complex order of music symbols when she insists that 
“pure form in music is a symbol because it articulates an idea” and that while it does 
not give us emotions, it does show them to us and like a language “it formulates ideas, 
and these are the very ideas that words are generally unfit to convey: ideas of sens- 
ibility, envisagement of vital and emotive experience.’* It is at this point that most 
musicians and critics outdistance laymen; what is considered “musical sense” as it 
exists in his time and tradition for the musician does not necessarily mean the same 
to the listener, for the idiom of an art has to be learned like a language. “A musical 
passage leads us to the perception of feelings and emotions, because the forms of sound 
and the forms of sensibility are alike, so music is an audible symbol of what would 


otherwise remain formless and incommunicable.* 


She illustrates her meaning clearly by the following musical examples: 
There are certain musical phrases and harmonic progressions that have a 
definite emotional character even when taken in isolation. Consider the little 


chromatic figure that occurs so frequently in Mozart’s instrumental works: 





Just as it stands this phrase has a distinct emotive value, which keeps its 
general character through many modifications, each varying, but not destroy- 
ing the intrinsic feeling of it. Another case in point is the so-called ‘picardy 
third,’ a major third in the closing chord of a piece whose tonality was the 
parallel minor. Sometimes it makes an impression as striking as a sudden 
light; sometimes it only heightens the sense of complete resolution toward 
which the cadence was heading, as in the end of Bach’s well-known C-minor 
piano fugue (No. 2 in the Well-Tempered Clavichord) : 


'\aron Copland in New York Times, March 13, 1955. 
“Susanne K. Langer: “Art: The Symbol of Sentience” in New World Writing, Fourth 
Mentor Selection, New American Library, N. Y. October 1953. p. 46. 

Ibid., p. 53. 
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But in every case the sudden shift has a distinct effective value that no verbal 


account can paraphrase. These are but two obvious examples of the striking symbol- 


ism in which music abounds. 

Music as symbol can be a most powerful medium of communication, but Mr. 
Pleasants refuses to believe that the contemporary composer is communicating. He 
asserts: “It rarely occurs to the contemporary composer that the blame for his estrange- 
ment from the serious music audience might lie with himself.” He continues by pre- 
senting countless examples to show that the eighteenth-century composer’s main 
purpose was to please the audience, hence the close bond between them; but that today 
the modern composer deliberately antagonizes his audience by writing music with 
little regard for the “popular” taste. 

True, eighteenth-century composers knew their audiences, but it may be said 
that their audiences knew music and could even participate in the performance. (Such 
an audience was sympathetic to and understood the “musical sense” of its own con- 
temporary music.) Thus while the modern composer has little public contact, this does 
not mean that our music has become less interesting or that the intelligent, serious 
audience has become dull. Rather, semiclassic music has become the norm for the 
increased public who cannot be given heavy fare. Though the cultivated public has 
grown, they are only a small proportion of all music listeners. 

Composers today may not have the audiences that popular musicians have, but 
it remains that serious music strives for and indeed is an expression of that age in 
which we live. Art cannot be otherwise if it is to be a sincere expression of man and 
society. As Langer puts it: 

The artistic tradition of a people expresses its envisagement of all value and 

all pathos. Every great historic age takes its rise from some new feeling, 

some new sense of reality; and that feeling finds its formulation and embod- 

iment in art, while its effects constitute a new culture. That is why art always 
seems to serve the great popular enthusiasms of human society. But in truth, 

it and they only feed at the same source: Church and state, machine and 

money are the record of man’s energy and intellect; art is the record of man 

himself. 

Thus contemporary music as one facet of man’s “record” expresses the present age, 
embodying the discord, the frantic pace, the disunity, the estrangement of man in 
his existential predicament. 

The great and tragic elements in a life striving for actuality of being are found in 
many great composers through their struggle to express their inmost being. We know 
how Beethoven was one of the first composers to free himself from the traditional func- 
tion of the creative mind and to actualize his being through great struggle for expres- 
sion. One of the most powerful original creative composers of our day provides a con- 
temporary example. 

Bela Bartok built a highly individual musical language based on a thorough know- 
ledge of native folk material. While his early compositions are often stimulating and 
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easily assimilated, many listeners find much of his later work insensitive and emotion- 
ally cold, a symptom most characteristic of our age. Salazar in his book Music in Our 
Time reminds us however: 

Like much of the music of our day, Bartok’s chamber music may seem maca- 

bre, horrible, and perverse to the uninitated; yet, as happens in the case of all 

truly great music, the new listener will not delay long in exchanging his first 

bewilderment for a most intense delight. 

And it is just such an expression of transcedent finitude which brings the listener to 
realize the infinite power of Being as expressed through music. Roger Sessions states 
this very premise in his own words: 

The essence of musical expression . . . reproduces for us the most intimate es- 

sence, the tempo and the energy, of our spiritual being; our tranquillity and 

our restlessness, our animation and our discouragement, our vitality and our 

weakness—all, in fact, of the fine shades of dynamic variation of our in- 

ner life. It reproduces these far more directly and more specifically than is 

possible through any other medium of human communication. 

All music which emphasizes man’s solitude and isolation, his seeking of the truth, 
employs the utmost concentration, abstract melodic ideas, and unnatural harmonies. 
This is perhaps best illustrated by Wozzeck, an opera by Alban Berg, based on Biich- 
ner’s drama. The composer admits that his art is a highly intellectualized one, but that 
it retains an expression filled with emotion which, after the initial shock, is most com- 
pelling and expresses powerfully the concept of heroism which accepts self-destruction 
as implied in greatness. This language, as we have already noted in the case of Bartok, 
does not affect all equally, though Wozzeck when experienced visually and audibly 
“reaches” us profoundly, excites us dramatically, and reveals itself to us clearly 
through its concentrated dramatic and musical values. We can thus see that through 
such secular expressions of our age we are brought to the actualities of Being as re- 
alized in great and tragic artistic statements. 

But what of church music? How are these elements and factors best represented 
in it? What are the possibilities and limitations of the Church as a transcendent 
force? Can the Christological element be a vital one? 

In attempting to develop criteria for an analysis of Christian expressions in music, 
we must recognize the implications of sacred and secular style and to what extent such 
a distinction can be made. 

Is there a distinction? It might seem that any music intended for religious services, 
that which expresses the realm of the spirit, music which exalts a sacred text—all is 
sacred music. But this is obviously not so, for music is not inherently sacred or secular. 
It may be beautiful or ug'y, traditional or modern, exultant or serene; but for music to 
be called sacred the essential prerequisite, logically, is the presence of a sacred text. 
This does not imply that such a text must be Scriptural, for tradition and custom vary. 

Instrumental music used for worship, especially organ music of a solemn character, 
may be identified as “churchly,” but without a text it remains only instrumental 
music. The practical considerations of church music cannot be ignored, for such music 
is not an art existing for itself alone. Rather it is the handmaid of religion, and the 
words are often more beautiful than the music to which they are set. Any liturgical 
music worthy of the name is that composed specifically for the Liturgy, and its object 
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is not merely to please the listener but to lead the thoughts of the worshiper toward 
God. 

Thus we may describe musical literature associated with religious ideas as church 
music, worship music, ecclesiastical music, service music, and sacred music. The first 
four terms are practically synonymous; but sacred music is the more inclusive term 
which may describe any music having the presence of a text to be used in a service, 
or music of great pretensions, such as an oratorio or cantata, which is perhaps too 
lengthy to be presented in a service of worship. But a text is necessary in order that 
the music be considered sacred; otherwise, even though it be of a serious dignified 
“churchly” nature, it is only instrumental music per se. 

It may be noted, however, that this distinction on another level does not ultimately 
exclude any music intended for religious expression, for we agree with Paul Tillich 
that every artistic expression is in itself an expression of Ultimate Reality. If a com- 
poser expresses ultimate meaning and significance in terms of his contemporary culture, 
this music can be considered implicitly religious, whether the actual content is religious 
or not. Hence, we must consider the ethical and moral qualities of music—if they ex- 
ist at all. 

Saint Augustine, more than fifteen hundred years ago, was one of the first to de- 
liver a logical analysis of musical perception and understanding in his treatise De Musi- 
ca. He explored and cataloged the complex processes involved in hearing music, and, 
most important, recognized the role of the listener’s intelligence in not using music 
solely for entertainment. Rather, he felt the listener must elevate such enjoyment to a 
higher use, which would thus unite the soul with the divine. The implications are most 
pertinent, Paul Hindemith assures us: 

Such an attempt to elevate pure musical sounds to a higher realm and coor- 

dinate music with the theses of the Christian Creed was the beginning of a 

moral, musical and theological foundation for the development of religious 

music, This process is one which occurs in our mind only: music is only the 
stimulus toward the realization of higher order and this conversion of music 
into moral power is a highly individual matter. 

Hindemith among contemporary composers is one who proclaims that these ethical 
and moral values must be ignored no longer. He arbhors the fact that music is consid- 
ered to be entertainment only and credits Boethius, the sixth-century Roman philoso- 
pher, with the first recognition of this aspect of music’s function. 

In his volume titled De Institutione Musica, which appeared one hundred years 
after Augustine’s, Boethius wrote that music as an ethical part of human nature had the 
power to improve or to debase our character. The relationship was thus seen to be 
reversed, music becoming the active agent and our minds but passive receivers of this 
power. Such an attitude, implying our submission to music of all kinds, easily becomes 
degenerate: we respond only passively and use music only to soothe, delight, and 
satisfy us. This process is most familiar in popular music, where style, ingenuity, and 
appeal are present, to be sure. But, Mr. Pleasants notwithstanding, such music exists 
only on the most basic level: music to dance to, to read by, to eat with, and to talk to 
(or in spite of). It does not occupy us, it does not command the full attention of the 
mind and spirit of man. Unfortunately, music with only basic appeal is often prevalent 
in our churches of today. Sacred music is too often considered successful only if it too 


is an opiate, a “pretty piece,” some familiar composition which does little or nothing to 
elevate and inspire the worshiper toward the spiritual realm where he may prepare him- 
self to praise, worship, and glorify God. 

The contemporary composer shares with modern man his alienation from religion. 
He too, like all artists, is “bothered” by the abstract quality which religion presents, 
and though some composers find themselves oriented as church musicians, the majority 
of truly creative musical minds live and work outside the church, Thus it is that Hinde- 
mith turns to the ethical and moral demands of everyday life for content and orienta- 
tion. 

Boethius, Hindemith, and any others notwithstanding, music must be absolved of 
all moral and ethical qualities or influence. In considering sacred music, we know that 
the words appeal to the intellect, but the music, appealing to the emotions, stimulates 
a response almost immediately. The meaning of a text cannot be communicated as 
quickly. Thus, though the listener would like to believe that he responds to the music 
and the text as a unit, this is not the case. The effect of church music is primarily an 
emotional one. Henry Hadow absolved music of all moral responsibility once and for 
all with this pronouncement: 

Music is one art in which no human being can raise the false issue of a direct 

ethical influence . . . Of course, all contemplation of pure beauty is enno- 

bling, and in this sense music may have the same indirect moral bearing as a 

flower or a sunset or a Greek statue. But of immediate moral bearing it has 

none. It means nothing, teaches nothing, it enforces no rule of life, and pre- 
scribes no system of conduct. All attempts to make it descriptive have ended 

in disaster; all attempts to confine it to mere emctional excitement have ended 

in degradation. Grant that nations and individuals of imperfect musical experi- 

ence have not advanced beyond the emotional aspect; that Plato had to pro- 

hibit certain modes as intemperate, that governments have had to prohibit cer- 

tain melodies as dangerous. In almost all such cases it will be found that the 

music in question is vocal, and that more than half the stimulus is due to its 

words or topic. Considered in and by itself, the ultimate aim and purpose of 

the art is to present the highest attainable degree of pure beauty and sound. 

We have shown how music as a language of symbol is used, and how the “musical 
sense” of a composition exists for itself alone; abstract beauty is the only meaning 
music can possess without benefit of text. Thus, though the text may give the listener 
ideas which originate in the intellect and have specific meaning, any ideas suggested 
by music originate in the imagination of the listener and have no precise meaning to be 
similarly understood by all. Archibald Davison in his writings and lectures has often 
cautioned the worshiper that “if he is looking to his church music for spiritual assist- 
ance, he had best put his reliance squarely on the words.” 

That there is no general agreement as to the object of church music is obvious. We 
seem content to utilize the music of the service as a useful agent to please, excite, and 
comfort us, and to ignore the true function of 

putting music upon the living and holy word of God, therewith to sing, praise 

and honour the same, that so the beautiful ornament of music, brought back 

to its right use, may serve its blessed Maker and His Christian people. 

These words of Martin Luther define clearly a noble ideal. 








Can modern music achieve this ideal? While aware of the dangers of broad gen- 
eralities, this writer is prepared to answer this question with a qualified yes. To the ex- 
tent that modern church music is aptly related to, and felt to be symbolic of, the 
attitudes and concepts of religion, it may well go as far toward achieving this 
ideal as the music of any other period or generation. But much modern music is rec- 
ognized as an expression of such aspects of modern life as insecurity, frustration, ten- 
sion, unresolved conflict, and chaos, while religion moves in the direction of inner com- 
posure and tranquillity, and a renewal of fresh spiritual energy with which to press 
onward toward an ultimate resolution of all conflicts. Of all the various idiomatic and 
stylistic features that are prominent in the works of today’s best known composers of 
secular music, it is doubtful if many could be satisfactorily employed in church musi 
because of this psychological or emotional unfitness. An equally compelling objection is 
the unvocal nature of much contemporary music. Its most essential characteristics are 
definitely instrumental, and it is difficult or impossible to sing. The limitations of the 
human voice might well serve as a disciplinary factor, screening out those features that 
are also ill suited for other reasons. 

But young composers are accepting the challenge. The Christological element serves 
as a dimension of spirit towards which devout religious expression will continue to flow. 
Though we cannot ascribe direct moral influence to music, we are aware that art is 
not an end in itself, but that it introduces the soul into a higher spiritual order, which 
it expresses and in some sense explains. Composers are finding in the church the tran- 
scendent element which can renew its song and revitalize its fervor. 

Ultimate concern is the final aim of all culture. In the history of music many am 
biguities have resulted when independent demands have triumphed over the ultimate 
concern. Lack of such concern is indeed prevalent today, and the current controversy 
over “the agony of modern music” and its consequences is an expression of this vac- 
uum. Although this predicament is a description of man’s real situation, religious 
music should not be content to move in this dimension alone but should open up 4 
higher dimension. There are definite possibilities as well as definite limitations. 

Music may have no moral or ethical influence, but Ultimate Concern has. The mu 
sical craftsman in his understanding of ultimate concern has the potentiality of being 
influenced by the Christological element, which would lead him to write music of 
strength and nobility and thus overcome meaninglessness and estrangement. At the 
same time he must work under the limitation of being unable to create in a vacuum; 
just as there is no church music per se, so there is no inspiration per se. The church 
and its purposes can provide a favorable environment and inspiration for now as in 
yesteryear. 

Church music throughout most of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
suffered because the good craftsmen worked in a predominantly secular idiom, and 
consequently their church music reflected this influence. The church is most certainly 
limited by the devotion and dedication of her craftsmen to their understanding of true 
sacred music, It thus stands that the best church music is written when ultimate concern 
is best expressed and held to be ultimate. 

Lewis Mumford commits the artist to a special task and duty: “the task of remind 
ing men of the depth of their humanity and the promise of their creativity.” Final unity 
through the dimension of spirit can be achieved to establish the great music of our time 
and put man’s “agony” to an end. 
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WERCKMEISTER 


ORGLEPROBE 
CHAPTER XX! 


Now FOLLOW SOME NOTPS WHICH MAY NOT BE UNPROFITABLE IN ORGAN- 
BUILDING AND CONTRACTS, 
N contracts | would make these few points: One should get to know the 
builder with whom one wishes to place a contract, and his organs, to see if 
they are well made and maintained; one should discover what company he 
keeps, and if his work is intelligent and good. One must also find an intelligent organist 
to consult and with whom to draw up a specification and, if necessary, suggest some 
additions. | remember well that small organs or Positivs are made with four, five, or six 
stops, one of which is a Gedeckt or Quintaton of 8’ pitch, on which all kinds of music 
can be made and which give chorales a natural dignity. However, a Gedeckt of 4’ tone 
on such an organ is unsatisfactory. An 8’ Regal, lightly voiced, has not such a pomp- 
ous tone as an 8’ Gedeckt, but it (a Regal) is an organist’s worry— 
“Reedwork is fool’s work, 
But if it is pure (in tune) and good 
It rejoices heart and mind.” 

So said the “ancients.” After an 8’ Gedeckt, one can add either an open or a 
stopped 4’, then a 2’ Octave, and finally a stop of acute rank(s). All this pipework 
must be voiced and scaled on the basis that it is drawn together as organo pleno, Like- 
wise, the Gedeckts should be made one neither smaller nor larger than the other, so 
that they can be voiced evenly. If one wishes to extend the scheme, a 3’ (2 2/3’) 
Quint, and in some cases a Tertian (Tierce), may be added, though the Tierce must 
never he more than of 1 3/5’ pitch or it will sound too coarse. In small organs it is of 
little use in the absence of the Quint (Nazard), and it sounds strange even in organo 
pleno. It makes an interesting tone quality for use in “runs.” After this, a stopped 16’ 
Sub-bass, possibly of wood, can be considered. Then, all kinds of stops can be added, 
though a great number of reeds is not advisable. O, how much is to be suffered! One 
organist is fated to bear this, another is more fortunate! In brief, this is to be said of 
a specification. Two-manual organs have been built without 8’ stops, in order to save 
expense, and they were basically too bad to be used; in fact, they sounded like a 
worthless Regal. The pedal, with 16’ Sub-bass, is a splendid thing when the whole con- 
gregation is singing a chorale 

Organbuilders do not willingly allow for the foundation stops, for they involve 
more materials and work, which means more money; and so sometimes a specification 
is drawn up containing many small stops which do not produce any gravity. Only in 
name has such an organ many stops, and thus it is said (by the ignorant): “The more 
stop three 2’ 


>” 


stops, the more value.” Simple folk are never informed that from one § 
stops, if not more, can be made. Thus, a small village organ should sound like an organ 
and not like bagpipes. Churches will do well to remember that when a large 
organ is to be planned, without doubt the advice of an organist should be sought, es- 


pecially one versed in these matters. 


'This is given in rhyme: See The Organ: Its Evolution. Principles of Construction 
and Use, by W. L, Summer, p. 88. [Translator] 
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In order to serve some good friends, I will say a little about organ stop lists, and 


add the stop list of a large organ 


Oberwerk Riickpositiv Brustwerk on Manual 3 
16’ Principal 8’ Principal 4’ Principal 
16’ Quintaten 8’ Quintaten 8’ Quinta Thon 


8’ Octava 4’ Octava 8’ Quiet Gedeckt 
8’ Spitzfloit 3’ Quinta 4’ Small Gedeckt 
8’ Gedeckt of wide scale 4’ Nachthorn 3’ Quinta 
8’ Viol di Gamb 2’ Super Octav 2’ Octav 
6’ Quinta 1 3/5’ Tertia 2’ Spitzfloit 
4’ Super Octave 3’ Gedeckt Quinta 4’ Quinta Thon 
3’ Quinta IV Mixtur 1’ Feldfloit 
2’ Small Octave 4’ Spiptzfloit 1 3/5’ Tertia 
1 3/5’ Tertia 8’ Fagott I] Mixtur 
VI Mixtur 1’ 4’ Schalmey 8’ Lieblich Regal 
8’ Fagott 
8’ Trompete 
Bass Chest (Pedal) 
16’ Principal 8’ Gedeckt IV Mixtur 
32’ Gross Untersatz 4’ Super Octava 16’ Posaune 
16’ Sub-bass 2’ Small Octav 4’ Trompet 
8’ Octava 1’ Waldfloit bass 2’ Cornet 


A total of 50 stops. If one desires a fourth manual, it can be placed on its own 
chest behind the organ with the following stops: A soft 8’ Gedeckt, a small 4’ Gedeckt, 
3’ Nasat, 1’ Siffloit, small 2’ Gedeckt, II] Mixture, 8’ Vox Humana. If all these stops 
are built in a box, the harmony will sound as though it comes from afar; it will fall 
gently upon the ear. If this scheme is too large, then one could omit either the Brust- 
werk or even the Riickpositiv, for nowadays the latter is not often permitted. In such an 
organ one could have two extra stops: a slow and a quick tremulant. A further item: 
Cymbelstern and drum. For this organ, five to seven bellows are necessary, each ten 
feet long by six feet wide. Three or four will serve the manuals, and two or three the 
pedals, the bass chest requiring the largest supply on account of the big pipes. In this 
specification it is to be remembered that in the Oberwerk an 8’ Principal is to be pre- 
ferred, for the larger stop has little beauty and the 8’ must be left to supply the good 
unision tone. (Likewise the 6’ Quint is not useful by itself.) In the Riickpositiv the 4’ 
stop has precedence over an 8’ Principal in the Oberwerk. On the other hand, the 
Riickpositiv 4’ Octave could give way perhaps to an 8’ Gedeckt. Some might choose a 
32’ Principal on the Pedal, if a 16’ Principal stands in the Oberwerk. It is not desir- 
able, just for this reason, to have this (32’ stop), for such large bodies cannot be brought 
to pure intonation. They give the hearer little pleasure and their cost is high—one large 
pipe equaling the price of a small organ. Such a stop looks splendid but strikes the ear 
softly. A 16’ Gedeckt “does more” in a manual than a 16’ Principal in the Pedal, since 
it is cheaper, speaks more promptly, and is only made of wood. In such a large organ 
one manual could have a 16’ Quintaten, in order to obtain variety. One can select the 
stops ad libitum: one man demands one thing, another something else; but it is reason- 
able to expect that the manual chests do not contain larger pipes than the pedal—which 
I once found! On occasion it happened that a pedal contained a Sub-bass which was in- 
sufficent in the pleno. Thus, it would have been better, as earlier builders did, to have a 
special ventil or coupler (pull-downs) where no complete pedal chest was possible. 
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In large-scale instruments it is praiseworthy to have a separate (bass) division, 
so that more variety is possible; so should common sense be brought to bear on these 
matters. In some places it is found that the lower octave of the pedal is coupled to the 
Oberwerk, and in the upper octave the Sub-bass sounds alone; the expert will hear for 
himself how absurd this is. Another builder removed a Pedal Sub-bass and inserted a 
miserable reed of short length, though the manual had a 16’ Quinta Thon. That was 
a clever change in a rebuild! 

In a large organ, a builder should employ various scales, wide ones for Hauptwerk 
and Pedal, moderate ones for the second clavier, and narrow ones for the third; but each 
must be developed.from its Principal, so as to avoid a hotch-potch (i.e., a lack of in- 
tegration of tone); but it can be appreciated that every builder prefers his own scales. 
The various scales will give each keyboard its own tone quality, which will be all the 
pleasanter to hear. Some prefer wide-scale tone and others narrow-scale tone; in this 
way much (variety) can be obtained. From all this it can be seen that one can learn 
much from both small and large organs; and even a small organ will provide material 
for much discussion. One should refer to Volume 2 of Michael Praetorius’ Syntagma, 
Chapter 9. 

With some people there arises the constant discussion as to whether this or that 
organ is a complete, a half, or a quarter organ, and great dispute follows. Therefore, | 
will say that the older builders considered as complete an organ with a 16’ manual 
Principal (a 32’ stop in the manual is of little use). If there had been an 8’ Principal 
it was called a half organ; had the Principal been of 4’, a quarter organ; of 2’, an 
eighth or half quarter organ, even though there were larger pipes such as Gedeckts and 
Quintatens. Many people keep this custom and their opinion can well be respected. 
More is to be found in the Praetorius, Volume 2, Part 3, Chapter 10, page 4, column 1. 
One could never find a complete organ (so to speak) as far as variety of tone color is 
concerned, for all the methods of voicing are too numerous to be used in any one in- 
strument. Thus, stops which are most useful and for which one has a liking are speci- 
tied, though it is well to note that those stops which belong to the pleno and cannot be 
omitted are the octaves 4’, 3’ [sic], 2’, 1’, and mixtures, and they must be properly re- 
lated to the unison; otherwise they will not play their part evenly in the full organ. If 
they are tuned properly they will all “drop” (vary together) with a change of weather, 
as mentioned above. Given the opportunity, much could be written on the strange 
names given to stops, for they are wonderful derivations, connected either with their 
sound or with their origin; though no one knows the origin of certain names. However, 
(even with these) what is common usage is to be retained. In some organs, one finds 
quite strange names, so that in the absence of the regular organist, a stranger cannot 
manage the organ as he wishes. 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE LARGE Ft ann Gi ARE MOST NECESSARY; SHORT OCTAVES ARE BAD AND CAUSE 

ANNOYANCE; AND IT IS A BAD CUSTOM (TO PERMIT THEM), 

Quite often the large notes Gf and Ft are omitted, and this, in present-day or- 
gans, is a great defect. Neither can I find anything good to say about short octaves, 
even though they contain F# and Gt, for they demand a special technique of playing 
which is different from that of the other octaves. Thus, the organist must be a special 
organist, skilled in all octaves, and must use a special technique. Ascending and de- 
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scending as in other octaves produces in this octave unnatural movements, ¢.g., E, Ff, 
D, G, E, Gi, A. Here E, F¥ go against F~, D; likewise D, G; G, C, et cetera. It 
is quite against the keyboard’s nature and makes extra work in performance. It may 
be amusing, but it seems futile to insist on awarkardness and long-windedness when 
there are shorter and more convenient ways. 

However, | have yet to see any one perform in the lower octaves as well as he 
does in the upper ones. I have yet to hear a reason produced why one should have to 
span an octave and a third; this is a bad habit. Should I spoil the keyboard’s gravity 
for the sake of D, d, ft, and E, e, gf, just because someone can span them? This 
would not be proper. Thirds, however, do not have their place in the bass; one always 
has a right hand with which one can do much. Finally, it (the playing on incomplete 
octaves) is a prejudice and a bad habit that exists merely because nothing better is 
known. This fault is found in many, since a tutor has proved it to me. It cannot be 
otherwise, since if the tutor is in error the pupil is unlikely to do differently, 

CHAPTER XXIII 

IN A CONTRACT EVERYTHING POSSIBLE MUST BE SPECIFIED, ORGANS SHOULD NOT BE 

SET TOO NEAR A WALL, ORSERVATIONS AND NOTFS ON PRESENT-DAY ORGANBUILDING. 

Thus, it is necessary to note all possibilities in the contract; how, where, and why 
everything should be made, how rich (in tin) the metal should be, and in what good 
state it has been maintained. Otherwise, exceptional faults may turn up, which have 
never been anticipated. First, it must be noted that the organ should not stand against 
a wall, or that sun and wind can have their effect. So that nothing will be overlooked, 
it is necessary to empower a good organist, well versed in these matters, to inspect the 
building diligently and suggest what can be done to be good and permanent. A builder 
should not despise these conversations and friendly suggestions, for an intelligent organ- 
ist knows well how an organ is affected by changes in weather and of its defects, 
which many builders never think of, and which cannot be observed in a test. Even if 
they are found they cannot be helped, and this remains a disgrace, especially for a 
parish, though they might have been prevented by careful forethought. Alas, it is the 
custom of many builders not to tolerate any organist watching their work; on the other 
hand, an organist should not demand anything unreasonable of the builder, or the 
builder will curse his superciliousness. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

WHAT IS TO BE NOTED AND TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT WHEN OLD ORGANS ARE TO BE 

REBUILT. OFTEN BETTER THINGS ARE REMOVED THAN ARE INSERTED NEW IN THE 

SAME PLACE. ALL FAULTS ARE TO BE CORRECTED. THE MAIN FAULTS WILL BE ENU- 

MERATED, 

If an old organ is to be restored, it is important and good to appoint an expert 
organist to see personally how one thing or another can and must be restored, since an 
unscrupulous builder will come and throw good and bad alike into a heap (like the 
wolf), so that there is more (new) work to be made. Many take away a better chest 
than their new one; many sell the old wind chest at as high a price as a new one, Sim- 
and there is more (done) to 





ilarly with a bellows, where only new folds are required 
it than this. In a rebuild, ranks of large pipes are taken out, to be used elsewhere, and 
are replaced by “a small hiss.” Here the organist must not let himself be talked out of 
anything, but maintain his proposals with good reason. He will insist that this or that 
should remain, so that it can be improved in a particular way. 
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A certain builder had restored an organ, and, when he had almost finished and no 
further work was forthcoming, announced that the old chest was of no further use, and 
that he could not remove it earlier. To give his statement the appearance of truth he 
blocked the main wind trunk, so that there was only sufficient wind for two or three 
stops, and the full organ did not sound in tune in full chords. Two or three notes 
sounded well, but in full chords the sound was false, and thus even a good builder 
would blame the chest, in these circumstances, since the supply was inadequate, The 
fault was not in the size of the ventil, but when a key was struck the sound would be 
false and dull, and the wind was lost to the notes. The only fault was that the wind 
was obstructed in the channel; and by such means the builder would have obtained 
work and support, and perhaps gain a better chest than his new one. Of such chican- 
ery there is much, and I cannot speak of it without anger. Thus, I shall get little thanks 
from some organbuilders, honest people always excepted. Such dishonorable people will 
be told of their conduct by their conscience when it once awakes, God permit them 
time to search and improve themselves! 

When the organ has been examined by the regular organist, who knows the cir- 
cumstances best, to ensure that all defects have been corrected—as many as have been 
specified—the builder may still be annoyed when original errors (e.g., the channel be- 
ing too small) are exposed, for such faults cannot be rectified except with a new chest. 
If all these things were noticed at the beginning, so that a renovation and proper rebuild, 
with additional stops, were put in hand, then all would be well and proper instructions 
given to the builder. The small faults, too many to note, should be corrected by the 
builder without any hesitation on his part. If new bellows are inserted, it is necessary 
to examine the wind with a gauge; if the pressure is high, then all the pipework must 
he revoiced and tuned. 

CHAPTER XXV 

A BUILDER SHOULD NOT EXTORT FROM A PARISH. IT IS TO BE NOTED THAT THE BUILD- 

ER SHOULD NOT BE TREATED TOO STRICTLY, SO THAT HE MAY BE CONTENT. ITEM: 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A WIND GAUGE, 

Next should be specified approximately what materials are required and in what 
quantity according to the size of the organ. In my possession I have notebooks and 
memoranda of various famous builders, past and recent; these have been acquired 
after their deaths. There is noted the weight of stops and individual pipes. Because 
of changing times and circumstances the costs show fluctuations, and some builders 
would curse if their secrets were exposed. Therefore I will mention little of this and let 
it pass. A conscientious builder will see, then, that the church is not overcharged, and 
will consider how great a sin it is to take church property without cause. One should 
also note whether there is any worthy material which is available from other organs in 
the district; if a little careful thought be given to this matter, useful arrangements may 
be made. I must also note that it is not such a charitable thing to employ a “single” 
organbuilder as one who by his profession must support wife and children, for he can- 
not be treated so strictly. | have, out of curosity, had some organs built in my own 
house, employing my own labor, and have experienced what happens. If an organ- 
builder has not made more (profit) than I have, then his wife and child must go 
begging; this I can say truthfully, though | did the work experimentally, and will mor- 


alize no further. 
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However, a builder must make his experiments and consider what he can invent, 


and test his invention, so that he may improve and elevate his art for the praise of 
God; for it is known that this profession consists not merely of arts and crafts, but 
takes something from the principles of mathematics and physics. If, then, such a man 
knows no rational principles and has not gained knowledge from experience, how then 
can the churches gain good, reliable work? It is impossible for one to learn and experi- 
ence everything in his apprenticeship, for everything cannot be found by the wisest in 
twenty years in the trade; nor is it possible to make a note of all of it. Not one person 


if no cause is known ther the 





in a hundred might know the cause of a dissonance 
wolf is to blame! Even if the pipes are of the right scale and the chests are properly 
made, the howling of the wolf may still remain. Since experiments take time, they must 
be paid for; and when a matter is being investigated, work cannot be done at the same 
time. But I will not permit laziness under the guise of experiment! 

Since a wind gauge has been mentioned occasionally (for it is one of the tools of 
experiment and investigation), and many do not know what kind of instrument it is, 
I will give a short description of it. 

First, a small metal box is constructed, about two to three inches long and half as 
wide and deep. In the top is a hole approximately one-half inch in diameter to connect 
it up by a short tube; also another hole of the same diameter to take a glass tube. A 
scale six inches or a quarter of an ell long is divided into sixty parts or degrees and set 
by the glass tube. When it is connected to the wind, one can see its pressure and steadi- 
ness.? This division into sixty parts is the custom of various excellent builders, and it 
would be desirable if the scale were adopted by all, so that one could check on all 
organs, to see if the pressure was high or low, steady or unsteady. I find that in some 
organs the pressure is fifteen (degrees), in others twenty, in some thirty to forty, even 
forty-five, though fifteen to twenty degrees is a miserable pressure and such an organ 
must speak hesitantly. Thirty, thirty-five to forty are the most convenient. In the major- 
ity of good, old organs, | find thirty-five to thirty-six degrees, and if there is sufficient 
wind for the large stops and reeds then this pressure is correct. 

I have had frequent experience with the supply of wind in large pipes. I have test- 
ed an organ on thirty-two degrees, where the lowest notes of the Sub-bass have merely 
wheezed, but by an increase of pressure they have gained a strong, well-defined, and 
firm tone. After a wind test has been made, many inferences may be drawn, but in 
this short space I cannot tell you half of them. Thus, a really enthusiastic inquirer into 
these matters will seek further. This instrument leads to other scientific observations; 
for instance, a four-year-old child can blow the liquid out of the glass tube, yet ten or 
more bellows, thoroughly weighted, cannot blow it so high, On the other hand, a man 
blowing into the bellows through a narrow tube can start them rising; but the bellows 
must be sound, well coated with glue, so that not even a small amount of wind can 
escape through the pores. The experiment is amusing to watch!* From this basis one 
can divine the cause of an earthquake; it will be easy for an intelligent man. 











“Werckmeister fails to mention that the box is filled with water and that the glass 
tube dips below its surface. Also, that the measurements take place from the surface 
of the water. A degree is somewhat less than a tenth of a modern inch. [Translator] 
‘Werckmeister was writing at a time before the difference between air pressure, and 
air quantity and energy was understood. The labors of Boyle, Marriotte, Guericke, et 
cetera, had still left the energy problem unsolved. [Translator] 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

DEALS WITH SPECIFICATIONS AND THE APPROXIMATE WEIGHTS OF SUNDRY PIPES; THE 

CONTENT OF THE METALS, GENERAL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED FROM PRIVATE 

sources, EXAMINERS AND BUILDERS MUST NOT, FOR THE SAKE OF BRIBES AND OTHER 

(CORRUPT) PRACTICES, SUPPRESS THE TRUTH, AS OFTEN HAPPENS, AN EXAMINER, ON 

ACCOUNT OF HIS LABORS, IS WORTH HIS FEE, 

Now I do something for the pleasure of many good friends. | will give the weights 
of stops most frequently found, according to the practice of various builders, 

For truth’s sake, I bought the total pipework taken from an old organ and weighed 
it as follows. 8’ Principal C, D, E, F, Fi, G, Gf, to c*, 165 pounds, (some others, 200- 
220 pounds). 4’ Principal, 60 pounds, (other, 85 pounds). 8’ Gedeckt, of fairly good 
metal, 127 pounds, (some others, 120-140 pounds). 16’ Quinta Thon, 260-271 pounds. 
8’ Quinta Thon, 116-125 pounds. 4’ Octava, 49-54 pounds. 3’ Quinta, 22-25 
pounds. 2’ Super Octava, 15-18 pounds. 4’ Gedeckt, 72-76 pounds, V Mixtur, larg- 
est pipe 1’, 60 pounds. IV Mixtur, largest 2’, 90 pounds, 1’ Superoctav, 10 pounds. 
III Mixtur, 1’, 32 pounds. 

Since there is a difference in weight between one set (of similarly named pipes) 
and another, it is well to note that some had longer feet, and some contained a higher 
proportion of lead. Since the pipework must be strongly made, then no two sets are 
alike. 

Meanwhile, information can be given about the conducting of a business, so that 
no man may be overcharged. Take for example the specifications of the famed organ- 
builder Arp Schnitger, who built a completely new organ at Saint John’s, Magdeburg. 
This organ has been praised by many intelligent people, particularly for its reedwork, 
and I must confess that it gave great pleasure when | examined it. 

Some builders, however, are greedy and dishonest, for they agree with the repre- 
sentatives of the church that the pipe metal will contain fifty percent tin, but when it 
is examined it is found to contain scarcely one-eighth tin. Principals must be made of 
good metal, and this they have planned and promised, though they scarcely keep to a 
third of their promises. It is well known that pure tin is often so hard that it cannot 
be worked easily. I doubt whether any builder will thank me for what I now reveal, but 
I have it by experience and not by hearsay. However, I know only too well the habits of 
unscrupulous builders and call upon testimony of the conscientious and honorable to 
bear witness for me. Such a bad metal, consisting largely of lead, cannot resist “salt- 
peter’* long, and large pipes are apt to sink into their feet or sag. If the parish is sat- 
isfied to have such poor metal, then the builder is not to blame. I have seen a specifica- 
tion where the builder reckoned, more than once, excessive weights of metal and 
charged for them. Amongst them was a Bauerfléte Bass, estimated at half a hundred- 
weight, instead of roughly ten pounds. One sees there the unfairness of the situation, 
and also the detriment of many a decent builder who would not do such a thing. Thus, 
all the stops were charged to excess. 

The composition of the metal is not always constant, being made as one pleases or 
as ordered. I have something of value to note. It is a good alloy if it contains a third of 
tin, that is, two pounds of lead to one pound of tin. This gives a good, usable metal, 
which can be used for making small Principals, especially for village churches. If a 
better metal is required for the Principals, then take half lead and half tin; it is even 





‘Actually, hydrated basic lead carbonate. [Translator] 
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better if one takes two parts tin and one part lead. Pure tin is rarely used. If a com 
moner metal is required, one may take three pounds lead to one pound of tin, that is, 
one-fourth tin. One may take one-sixth, one-seventh, one-eighth, one-ninth, or one- 
tenth tin, but the lesser is not advisable. By rule, one can increase and improve such a 
common metal, so that it is as white and hard as tin. Antimony cannot do this be- 
cause it is poisonous and cannot be recommended. Some people use marcasite* but it 
is worthless. 

There is no point in giving the weights of individual pipes, otherwise | would 
have done so. 

However, in an examination it is well to discover and take into account whether 
any of the examiners have conspired with the builder concerning an instrument or 
clavichord, and say it is good, even though it has a thousand faults. This happens all 
too often, and such unscrupulous people, for the sake of disgraceful practices, help to 
impoverish the church, as the wise Praetorius bewailed in his time (Volume 2, p. 109). 

So far I have not spoken of a present or gift, which by tradition is given to an 
organist after he has visited and tested an organ, for a decent examiner can accept it 
with justice, since in crawling through an organ his clothes are soiled and he swallows 
much dust. Suppressed zeal and annoying thoughts consume him, and for truth’s sake 
he must do verbal battle with the builder. Such a reasonable gift is never mentioned, as 
it increases the jealousy between organist experts and builders. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

CHURCH REPRESENTATIVES SOMETIMES HELP TO PROTECT BUILDERS’ SHARP PRAC 

TICES, MAIN DEFECTS ARE NOT TO BE TOLERATED, Ik THE EXAMINER HAS POINTED 

THEM OUT HE HAS DONE HIS DUTY, IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE REPRESEN 

ATIVES TO HAVE THE WORK DONE OR NOT, 

Since authorities and representatives often favor a certain builder, the church must 
choose how it shall combat the malice and slackness of such people. The cause of 
their behavior is easy to see. First, they have a grudge themselves and do not de 
mand better people, a cause of damage to church and parish. They even receive 
private bribes from the builder. A careful examiner promises to note faults and report 
them to the committee, and the latter discusses them with the builder. If the builder 
has just cause why a thing Is SO, he should be allowed to continue, for it is known that 
in the whole world there is no organ entirely free from fault. The main defect is a 
leakage, either at the pallets, at the sliders, or in the channels, so that with any stop 
only a hiss or murmur is audible. Or, an organ “waves and trembles,” so that nothing 
is steady and only a continuous tremolo is heard. Or again, the wind may be unsteady 
and not have its proper pressure. And there is no way of improving these things ex 
cept with a new chest. If so much wind escapes through the “Swedish cracks” or else 
where, an increase of, or complete alteration of, the bellows can help, All in all, every 
thing that spoils the harmony of an organ and cannot be remedied at small cost is a 
major defect. This the builder must improve at his own expense or leave sufficient 
money for the work to be done by another. However, rarely does such a major fault 
occur, and only an idiot of a builder would perpetrate it. Thus, another must be brought 
in; and I cite such a case to show what must be done as protection against such bad 
work, 

‘Marcasite is white iron pyrites FeS,, (iron sulphide) and has a greyish-white metal- 
lic luster, [Translator] 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

SMALL FAULTS MUST ALSO BE INDICATED, THEY CANNOT BE CORRECTED, BUT II 

1HEY ARE NOT NOTED, THIEY CAN BRING HARM TO THE BUILDER, 

If the church committees are satisfied with such bad work, then it is enough if the 
examiners have stated the facts. Now, concerning the small defects which the builder 
has not corrected: If a pipe has been cut up too high and speaks dully and hoarsely, 
or is not equal with the others, or if there are wormholes through which wind escapes, 
making a loud noise, these cannot do any general harm to the instrument and are of no 
ereat moment. Nevertheless, never be called an inattentive dunce for not noticing 
these. But do not make “elephants out of midges” (“mountains out of molehills’’), and 
do not denounce a builder who employs all possible skill. 

Equality of voicing is very important. Hence, an examiner must note all defects: 
what can be corrected, what must be altered, what needs no alteration and must re- 
main as it is. Then the major faults, mentioned above, and the danger rising therefrom 
can be corrected. The smaller faults can be reported to the authorities or committee for 
them to consider, so that the builder can be free from suspicion and can render the 
usual service, at any time, and promise to correct the critical faults as may occur later. 
Damage which is caused by carelessness in the course of years cannot be blamed on 
the builder, who must be paid for rectifying such faults. If the builder produces diligent, 
good, sclid work, then he may be given a present discreetly, and his journeymen and 
apprentices a tip. Finally, the organ examination is closed with a meal, a toast, a good 
ciscourse, and conversation, 

CHAPTER XXIX 

ACCOUNT OF STOP RIGISTRATION, TWO STOPS OF THR SAMY PITCH ON THF SAMI 

MANUAL DO NOT DRAW WELL TOGETHER, AN ACCOMPL:SHTD ORGA? I AN USE ALI 

VARIATIONS SO THAT THEY SEEM WONDERFUL IN EFFECT 

Next, I have been asked by a few people to give a description of how organ stops 
may be combined and varied. Since, however, one should have acute hearing, then one 
can hear how one stop sounds against another, and anything further is unnecessary. 
But, for the uninstructed and beginners, | will simply state that two unison stops do 
not draw well together, for although they are voiced and tuned to have the same 
pitch, they have different pipe widths, and this difference in quality is heard from the 
first, and this is exaggerated by unsteady wind. With changes in weather there are 
great discrepancies between wide and narrow-scaled stops, so that they cannot be 
used together in a “dense atmosphere.”’ Even if the stops stand an octave apart, the 
wide-scaled stops, because of their lack of “sharpness,” sound dissonant. No one can 
have such a curious sense of hearing that he can use a 3’ Quint as a fundamental tone 
and add other higher pitched stops to it, cr even draw a Quint with a soft Gedeckt 
and play it in full slow chords — this would sound strange indeed. An accomplished 
organist can vary the stops one with another, but they must all be used, according to 
demand, either in full, slow, grave chords on the large stops or in wonderful swift pass- 
ages and figures on Quint and Tierce, otherwise called Sesquialtera. A good ear is the 
best guide, and a novice should go into the church alone sometimes and test these com- 
binations of stops for himself and examine the nature of each stop. It is indeed certain 
that not every stop combination is suitable; therefore, a good musical judgment and 


ear are best. 





CHAPTER XXX 

A DISCOURSE ON TIERCES, OR THE SO-CALLED FALSE SESQUIALTERA; How THE NAMI 

IS USED CORRECTLY OR INCORRECTLY, 

Here I cannot refrain from mentioning a little about the so-called Sesquialtera, 
which in its harmonic numbers contains a Quint. The older writers generally called a 
Quint 3’, as I have seen in a letter from Michael Praetorius to a good friend, and they 
have put one pipe only per note. But these small stops (Sesquialtera) contain, with the 
aforesaid Quint, a Tierce from the 2’ Principal,” so the old Sesquialtera gives G and 
E, and (for the key of) D, A and F¢, and similar intervals with other notes. Thus, the 
Sesquialtera has acquired a correct name, as Praetorius found at Hildesheim Cathedral 
for the first time in 1620. The Quint gives a fifth above the unison and is larger than 
the adjacent smaller pipes which give the Tierce. In some Sesquialteras the Quint is 
omitted since it already appears as a separate stop in the section. This leaves the Tierce 
rank, which is called Sesquialtera, but this is incorrect and causes much discussion, | 
will say no more, except that such a false Sesquialtera containing but one pipe per 
note can, by its nature, only be called a Terz (Tierce).* If a foreign name is desired, 
a “Ditonium” (two notes), or, according to proportions, “Sesquiquartam” or “Dauplam 
Sesquiquartam” in numbers 4:5 (Tierce) or 2:5 (Quint) (respectively), or from the 
8’ Principal reckoning the Quintuplam in numbers 1 - 5 and thus from the 16’, 1 - 10.8 
Turning to the Quint again, according to mathematical principles it cannot be called 
3’, since if C is 4’, G is actually 2 2/3’, and on the other hand F is 3’; but since this 
custom is used by good builders, we will cause no controversy for “verba valent sicut 
nummi”—words do not alter values—and “a bad penny is often worth more than a good 
one.” A Terz, near to 2’ C, is actually 1 3/5’ long; if it were an octave lower it would 
sound hard. Further, builders still employ a stop called a “Tertian,” whose largest pipe 
is a major third above 2’ C, and its small pipe a Quint. Similarly, the old Sesquialtera 
had a Quint which was smaller than its third but it also contained a 2’ rank. In th’ 
Tertian the ranks blended, but it is really better to have separate ranks, for this allows 
more permutations. Otherwise, following the original custom many ranks can be drawn 





on one slider, but where then is there any possibility of variety in registration? Here it 
is to be noted that a 1 3/5’ Tierce does not sound well with 8’ and 4’ stops if the 
Quint is omitted. The reason is this: Nature abhors a vacuum, for in the order of pro- 
portional numbers the third harmonic, which makes the Quint, is omitted. If the specifi- 
cation remains in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, then it is so much better and must remain so.” 
CHAPTER XXXI 

How AN ORGAN INSTALLED BY A FAITHFUL BUILDER CAN BE KEPT IN GOOD CONDI- 

TION, AND HOW FAR THE ORGANIST IS BOUND TO KEEP THE ORGAN IN GOOD STATE, 

After this, it is not unprofitable to say that when the usual guarantee period has 
passed, the organ should be entrusted to the care of a faithful builder to keep it in 











°A seventeenth above unison, [Translator] 
*Werckmeister dodges the matter. The original Sesquialtera name referred to sets of 
pipes which seemed to have the 3:2 or 1 1/2:1 ratio in length. The interval of the 
sixth and the form sexquialtera came later. [Translator] 
‘Here Werckmeister is giving the fractional aliquot of the parent rank, the number 
of each element in the harmonic series, 1 being the fundamental. [Translator] 
*Werckmeister shows himself untouched by the scientific movement of the late sev- 
enteenth century. What he means is that there is distortion in the ensemble if any 
of the aliquots 1, 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, et cetera, are removed. He dodges the ques- 
tion why the ensemble may sound quite pleasant if the Tierce is removed! 
[Translator] 
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good repair, for every organist does not know how to correct a defect, even though he 
knows his own work, Even if he knows how to correct the fault, he may not have the 
necessary tools and materials. The overconfidence and impertinence of such a fellow, 
if he applies himself to the task, may cause more damage than good. Indeed, there is a 
great difference between tuning a string and a pipe. If he does not know how to tune 
a pipe and set it on speech, then he should not take out any pipe, for how can it be 
tuned after removal? 

In a well-maintained household, one generally finds an apothecary, for if anyone 
is ill, then aid is needed. Thus, an organist can, to the best of his ability, remedy small 
faults, but for large defects a builder must be called in immediately. If care has been 
taken in maintenance, such proceeding will benifit the church to a greater measure 
than the builder’s fee. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

THI SELECTION AND EXAMINATION OF AN ORGANIST, SO THAT AN ORGAN MAY BE 

KEPT IN A BETTER STATE, ITEM: SHORT NOTES ON TEMPERMENT, 

It is not praiseworthy that many organists, either through arrogance or laziness, 
will not adjust a screw when it becomes necessary because of a change of weather, or 
mend a broken tracker, or shake out dust or a foreign body that may have fallen into 
a reed or any other pipes, for it is not always possible to have a builder at hand. Thus, 
it is good that in the absence of a builder an organist can remedy such small faults, 
and it is reasonable to expect such service from him, A complete book would be neces- 
sary to deal with all the virtues desired in an organist—“if each knows his part, the 
house will stand.” 

However, a church committee often carries out the selection of an organist in 
camera, for certain organists learn a few pieces by heart, and if they play them fre- 
quently they can play them correctly. Those who know no better think that they are 
good organists. These organists play the same pieces all through their lives and bring 
them forth on every Sunday and Holy Day until the poor congregation is bored to 
death. In examining an organist, it is important to give him a theme and ask him to 
use it in various ways, to give him some hymn tunes (songs) to transpose and on which 
to improvise. In the thorough-bass test, all resolutions must be carefully effected. It 
is not sufficient to play a ground-bass unless the proper rhythms are preserved and all 
accidentials “resolved”—otherwise the music is spoiled. They err, who say that a fig- 
ured ground-bass is unnecessary, but it would take up too much space and time to re- 
fute this error. 

Some seize upon a drinking song and play it and think that something great is 
being done by playing a Bourée or some other French song. This is of no account; 
there is more to it than this! 

It is important to have a good organist to play a good organ in an examination, 
rather than any boaster who would deceive you. Many imagine that they know every- 
thing, and thus even capable musicians must be “drawn through a comb” to test them. 
Some often talk about things of which they know nothing—just like a bagpiper or 
“organgrinder” who talks about horse quints, lamb thirds, and cow octaves without 
understanding the matter. Some know that consecutive fifths and octaves are not per- 
mitted, but cannot either avoid them or recognize them when they occur, This should 
not be! As is known by many a lad, there is more to composition than avoiding con- 
secutive octaves and fifths. A capable musician does not let these matters worry him 
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unduly, for he knows that there are more important things. This I say in all serious- 
ness: He who wishes to be more proficient in his profession is more eager to seek that 
which he has not experienced. 

On tuning, there is little to be written here. The interested readers will find some- 
thing in our tract dealing with tuning, with examples and complete description of the 
use of the monochord.!° 

There are indeed some evil-minded people who do not perhaps understand our 
principles and examples, or who, out of malice, do not wish to understand them and 
have said that they wish to retain the old, or Praetorian, system and have consequently 
begun to ridicule the new. This I can well suffer, for I count myself too slight to sub- 
scibe to one “law” or another. At least they should recognize that music in Praetorius’ 
day was different from that at present, almost a century later, for Praetorius has many 
“fictas transpositiones.”'' He used them and was content to do so as his compositions 
show. In case of need he could have set a “subsemitone” at Df. The whole matter was 
good enough then, but nowadays one must use the keyboard equally (i.e., play in all 
keys and value all keys equally), but with the old keyboard (system of tuning) this was 
impossible. Music must modulate by God’s grace, and it would be wrong not to con- 
sider it so, and therefore to improve the keyboard. 

Parts of modern pieces would be ruined if played on the old system of tempera- 
ments and there would be terrible dissonances. Those who would retain the old tuning 
system must out of necessity discard the splendid modulations; this is unreasonable and 
would prevent a study of the best contemporary music. Thus, it is important for the or- 
ganbuilder to seek a good, permanent system of tuning; for even if an organ is splendid 
and expensive, but is not well tuned and is sullied with so many “subsemitones,” then 
little pleasure and delight is derived from it. '* 

If one only understands the system of tuning commonly used, then the Dg can be 
tuned a little flat, and the fifth Gf — Dg narrowed. Then the third Dg — F¥ will not 
sound so horrible, for the D¢ and G will already be tolerable. Our tuning systems are 
not so far removed from those of the ancients as certain people think! 

Zarlino (1517-1599) believed that if all the fifths were set at two-sevenths of a 
comma flat then a good tuning would result. This, however, is not so, for if all fifths 
beat at only one-seventh of a comma the last fifth (if one begins with C) is four-sev- 
enths too large and “falls heavily” on the ear. The third C — E is three-sevenths too 
large. Item: C# — F 3/7, D — Fg 3/7, Dt — G 3/7; E — Gt 3/7, F — A 3/7, 
Fg — B (Bh) 3/7, G — H (Bk) 3/7, Gt — C 3/7, A — Cg 3/7, H (Bh) — Df 
3/7. And that is if major thirds can support such dissonance. If D# — G, F — A, and 
Gi — C beat at three-sevenths, then F — A and Df — G are hard to fit in, so that 
all “consonant” intervals beat equally. The rigid rule for the former keys is not ad- 
visable because the thirds are frequently used in diatonic music. '* On the other hand 
the simplest organist knows well how to play chords which use Cf, Ft, and Gf, and 
thus one makes the most used thirds slightly more consonant. What Boethius'* and 





\0See the introduction for the list of Werckmeister’s other works, (Organ Institute 
Quarterly, Volume 6, Number 2) [Translator] 

'tAccidentals which were later replaced by proper modulations, [Translator] 
!2Werckmeister refers to subsemitones as accidentals or ficta belonging to a few keys 
as subsidiary notes, and not as having the full equal value of a note in equal tempera- 
ment for which he is pleading. [Translator] 
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other well-experienced musicians have said should remain, namely that musical har- 
mony should be discors concordia, and even this temperament should be changeable, 
just as in nature one day warmer or colder than another. The said Zarlino deal: 
with three modes of tuning: first in the Institutionibus, then in the Dialoges, and 
finally in the Suplementis, where each mode is set out individually. 

Someone may now take exception that in my system of tuning | allow the 
thirds Ct — F, Ff — B(p), and Gg — C to beat at almost a comma whereas Zar- 
lino has altered the scale and made all major thirds pure. Here I reply that Zarlino 
did not discard the diatonic scale but only wanted to show how major and minor 
thirds could be brought into a definite harmonic system; and he made for greater 
equality (of intervals) than formerly. In the old mode even the thirds were unequal, 
majors a comma too large and minors a comma too small, and these were not con- 
sidered as dissonants, but as consonants, as Faber Stapulensis Glareassus and others 
hold. If you read Baryphonus Pleiade I, Question VI from this source, we see why. 
Barth Ramus and Zarlino discovered the Synatonus Scale (the Syntonic scale). Such 
a scale is not yielded by modulating in pure intervals from the scale of C, for the 
fifth D — A would be a comma too small and not to be tolerated in harmony. F — A 
is likewise a comma too great, as with the old tuning, and likewise with other major 
thirds. 1° 

Thus it is unfair to complain that Zarlino had altered the scale because previously 
the thirds had been in the ratio 80:81, a comma too large or too small. One may turn 
this way or that, but for keyboard playing there must be some sort of tempered tuning. 
If the thirds are a comma too large or too small, as in the old tuning, and still please 
the ear, one is content when only the little-used thirds are badly out of tune. If there 
are three or more subsemitones then it is a hotch-potch and the others must be temp- 
ered. It seems to me that it is as if someone says that Holy Scripture would be im- 
perfect without a gloss. The subsemitones have confused many and do not exceed one 
hundred per octave — “Nature abhors infinite numbers” — and actually only about 


‘ 


‘rare”’ 


three are put in a keyboard. 

Others deal with this at greater length than I have done and without acknowledg- 
ment. Only, many hold that one does not always employ Cf, Fi#, and Gi. I say, how- 
ever, if one does not do it another does, and thus progressions run to avoid subsemi- 
tones. And why should I subscribe to unnecessary limitations because it is impossible 
to have more keys to the octave? 

The free arts will have free genius, and one cannot bind it and set definite limits; 
for what is a law of nature is to be allowed perfect freedom. 

Herewith I will close. God grant that all our work may succeed for his honor, 
and for the service and profit of our neighbors, so that we may present before God 
and our fellows a pure conscience right until our 


END 








: Here is a feeling towards equal temperament, but it was a matter of trial and error. 
Che simple logarithmic theoretical basis of tuning the twelve intervals had not been 
thought of. [Translator] 

A.D. 475-525 [Translator] 


'°This will be clear when the notes of the scale are obtained from consonant triads 
on C, F, and G, also consonant. The intervals of a second C — D and D — E are 
not equal. If these are adjusted we get mean tone temperament. [Translator] 
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ARTHUR HOWES 
SCHUBLER CHORAL PRELUDES 


THirD OF THREE Parts 
N the fifth and sixth pieces of this set the series reaches a climax of interest and 
dramatic character. The sparkling brightness of Number Five combines with the 
remarkable effect of its four cadences—one each in the subdominant and in the 
dominant, and two in the tonic—to create an atmosphere of happy repose. Its feeling is 
like that of coming to rest after an eventful and productive day, with a feeling of per- 
fect confidence and assurance. Cantata Number Six, “Bide With Us,” in which the 
original version of this piece occurs, is based upon the well-known chorale, of which 
the first verse is as follows: 
Lord Jesus Christ, with us abide, 
For round us falls the eventide; 
And let Thy word, Thy heavenly light 
For us be ever near in night. 

Bach gave the chorale melody to soprano, the notes which are the left-hand part 
of the organ arrangement to the obsolete violoncello piccolo, whose range was halfway 
between that of the viola and the cello. The pedal part was for continuo, played by 
cello and contrabass, with harpsichord providing harmonic background. These original 
tonal colors are ideal, but we can equal their excellent effect by substituting the bright 
colorful stops of a fine organ and by articulating certain of the notes in a lively manner. 

Gentle flutes, 16’ and 8’, must be clear and well defined enough to make the pedal 
line clear and distinct. If the balance with the manual part will permit, a quiet 4’ Flute 
will make the pitch more definite. The left-hand part sounds well with an 8’ Gedeckt 
and either a 2’ Blockflite or a 1’ Siffléte, imparting a slightly bell-like quality to this 
sprightly line. The chorale melody had better be played on a colorful but gentle reed, 
such as a Krummhorn or Regal. In the absence of either of these stops, a French Trom- 
pette (if it is really a French-type Trompette, and not just a stop to which that name is 
given) with the expression shutters half closed, will sound well, as will a “thin” type of 
Vox Humana, without tremolo. At Methuen we have found the following combination 
most effective: Pedal: 16’ Quintade, 8’ Spitzfléte; Positiv (left hand): 8’ Gedeckt, 2’ 
Blockfléte; Choir (right hand): 4’ Regal (an octave lower). It is essential that what- 
ever reed is chosen should have a relaxed and easy sound rather than a tense and 
energetic quality. 

Phrasing and articulation are of the highest importance and are essential to the 
good effect of this piece. The first note in the left-hand part should be held for only 
half its value because it is to be repeated immediately. The second note will be legato 
because it moves upward into the sixteenth-note figure. Thereafter, quarter notes simi 
larly placed before four sixteenths, as in measures 15, 31, 32, and 37, may be phrased 
in the same way. Throughout the piece left-hand eighth notes may all be bounced, 
played for one-half of their written length, except the first note of the downward ar- 
peggios in measures 3, 4, 14, 17, 18, 19, and 30, and the last eighth note before each of 
the long series of sixteenths, beginning in measures 9 and 23. The dotted quarter at the 
beginning of measure 46 should be shortened in order to separate the next phrase from 
it. All sixteenths should be played legato, always remembering that the recurring trem 
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olo-like figures are characteristic stringed-instrument figures. They are played legato 
on the violin by tilting the bow from one string to another. 

The first note in the pedal part will end simultaneously with the first note in the 
left-hand part. The second note in the pedal part will be cut in half because of its repe- 
tition. Certain other quarter notes in the pedal part should be shortened enough to make 
them end with the second of the pairs of eighth notes in the left-hand which they ac- 
company. These are the quarter notes occurring on the third beat of measure 4, the 
first two quarters in measure 5, the last quarter in measure 19, the first two of measure 
20, and the four quarters in measures 33 and 34. Other quarter notes in the pedal part 
must be ended a little before their full time in order to set apart the first note of a new 
phrase pattern from the last note of the preceding group. These include the quarters on 
the third beat of measure 5, the first beat of measures 6, 7, 8, and 9, the first and third 
beats of measures 10 and 11, the third beat of measure 12, and the third beat of meas- 
ure 18, the first beat of measures 20, 21, and 22, and the third beat of measure 25, the 
first of measures 26 and 27, and the first note of measure 46. 

All notes of the right-hand part should be played legato except the first of each of 
the three pairs of repeated notes, which should be articulated by taking a sixteenth rest 
from the first. 

A good tempo for “Bide With Us” is 88 quarter notes to a minute or a little faster. 

Number Six, “Art Thou Coming Now, O Jesus” is in many respects the most 
charming of all, and brings the set of pieces to a satisfying conclusion if they are played 
consecutively as a group. A tempo of 6) beats (dotted quarters) a minute will keep 
things dancing along merrily. The first of each note group should be accented by short- 
ening the two notes immediately preceding. In the left hand the first of each group of 
three eighth notes will be legato, the succeeding two will be shortened. In the right-hand 
part the last two sixteenths in most groups will be shortened to make the following first 
note, played legato on the beat, more prominent. In some sixteenth-note figures the fifth 
note is highest, and these successive highest notes form a little secondary melody of 
their own if they are brought out in legato, with nonlegato notes before and after them. 
These figures are found in measures 9, 10, 11, 19, 20, 21, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 
47, 48, and 49, This part was written first for a violin, and these are characteristic fid- 
dle figures. However, they must be played on the organ in a way that defers to the 
nature of our instrument, which is fundamentally different from a violin, Emphasis is 
obtained on the organ by means that are somewhat different from those by which it is 
achieved on the violin. For emphasis, a violinist detaches notes, giving separate bow 
strokes to them, and his slurred legato notes are weaker in comparision. We, however, 
achieve the feeling of accent by playing certain notes legato among others which are 
detached. In order to make the third, fourth, and sixth sixteenth notes in the fiddle 
figures of measures 9, 10, and 11 weaker, and to emphasize the first and fifth of each 
group, the violinist would slur the weak notes in a pure legato. We must obtain the 
same result in the opposite way, by detaching these weak notes, playing each of them 
for less than their full value, so that the notes following immediately after them will 
seem to be accented by reason of their being held for their full length. 

In the pedal part the dotted-eighth and sixteenth figures must all be played in con- 
formance with the 9/8 rhythm, with the sixteenths occurring simultaneously with the 
third eighth note, the dotted eighth being held for the time of two eighth notes. On 
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some organs the trills may be impossible; sometimes the pedals make too much noise, 
However, where the organ permits pedal trilling, it adds interest and excitement to the 
performance. All of the trills begin with the note above the written note and should 
be played in even thirty-second notes, All of the trills occur on dotted notes, and it is 
effective to trill continuously until the time of the dot and then hold the written note 
for its duration. It is permissible to continue trilling for all of the value of the dotted 
note, and some may prefer to do this. 

For registration, a 4’ reed is best for the pedal part, although a 4’ Choralbass would 
also be appropriate, and a high-pitched mixture, supported by a 4’ Flute, may be used. 
The ideal combination for the right-hand part is 8’ Gedeckt and 1’ Siffléte. The left- 
hand part might well be played as a continuo with a light 16’ Gamba or Quintadena, 
combined with either an 8’ or a 4’ Flute. If no suitable light 16’ manual stop is avail- 
able, then this bass had better be played with an 8’ Gedeckt and a 4’ Flute. If the set 
of pieces is being played as a group, and the Siffléte combination has already been used, 
then, for variety, the right-hand part might be played with an 8’ Gedeckt, a 4’ Flute, 
and a III Cimbel. The balance between all these registers will naturally vary in differ- 
ent instruments, so that various combinations will have to be tested. On instruments 
that lack mutations and mixtures the right-hand part could be played on 8 and 4’ 
Flutes with a super coupler. 

The pedal part is a florid version of the well-known chorale “Praise to the Lord.” 
The words which Bach set for this music in Cantata Number 57 are those of the second 
verse: 

Praise to the Lord who o’er all things so wonderously reigneth, 

Shieldeth thee under His wings, yet so gently sustaineth! 

Hath thou not seen 

How thy desires ere hath been 

Granted in what He ordaineth? 

The entire piece seems to be an expression of exuberant joy. 

Each of these six chorale preludes is a gem of the finest quality; and each pos- 
sesses a concentrated essence of its own individual characteristics. Musicians and lay- 
men alike enjoy them. Further, they follow each other in an interesting succession, so 
that if we can manage to work out a different registration for each of them, they make 
a well-constructed group of pieces for a recital program. The majestic grandeur of the 
first, the questioning anxiety of the second, the vigor and energy of the third, the 
contemplative wistfulness of the fourth, the quiet confidence of the fifth, and the ex- 
uberant joy of the sixth constitute an expression of various aspects of Bach’s religious 
feeling, and are sufficiently diversified to be combined in a single group. In addition, 
all of them make useful preludes to church services. Time and effort spent learning to 


play them is well invested. 
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RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES A REVIEW 


N his book, “The Agony of Modern Music,” Henry Pleasants displays the courage 
of Luther, the valor of Napoleon, and the judgment of Don Quixote. His theses 
posted on the door of the Temple of Music call not for the reformation of contempo- 
rary serious music but for its annihilation. Numbered amongst the High Priests who 
would replace those whom he seeks to depose are such guardians of our cultural herit- 
age as Duke Ellington and Louis Armstrong. 

Here, in his own words, is the gist of his conclusion. 

Jazz is modern music . . . nothing else is. Because of popular guidance [it] 

is culturally valid. Because of the absence of popular guidance, the accomplish- 

ment of the serious composer is not. 

New music which cannot excite the enthusiastic participation of the lay 

listener has no claim to his sympathy and indulgence. Contrary to popular 

belief, all the music which survives in the standard repertoire has met this 
condition in its own time. 

Since Mr. Pleasants includes all music which has survived in his argument, it will 
be necessary simply to use one example in order to refute it. We will take The Art of 
the Fugue. For more than a hundred and fifty years that work was considered merely 
an academic treatise on fugue and canon, Today it ranks as a masterpiece of musical 
composition. Yet, “in its own time” “the enthusiastic participation of the lay listener” 
resulted in the sale of a scant thirty copies. 

Jazz in its primitive state reflected a primitive culture. Such offshoots as boogie- 
woogie and rock-and-roll merely transplanted it from the jungle to the gutter. Con- 
temporary refinement lifts it from vulgarity to banality. The elements of jazz that are 
available for serious development have already been exploited by composers. Jazz 
opened no new frontiers. It merely changed emphasis on the materials of musical com- 
position. Therefore, Mr. Pleasants should have included jazz in his following sweeping 
statement. 

The vein which for three hundred years offered a seemingly inexhaustible 

yield of beautiful music has run out. What we know as modern music is the 

noise made by deluded speculators picking through the slagpile. 

Such a conclusion cannot be true. The agony of modern music is distressing, but 
the development of serious music is not, cannot be, at an end. Mind and spirit cry out 
against such a conclusion, and the laws of permutation and combination disprove it. 
Bach and Palestrina were terminal points, but serious music did not end with them. We 
are now in a slough, but the histories of music and of the human spirit point to the 
inevitability of another pinnacle rising from the experimental periods of the first half 
of this century. When it is reached, the groping experimenters who laid its foundation 
and their severe critics will reap posthumous rewards such as are now accorded to the 
Camerata and Hanslick, respectively. 

He who crystallizes the new development will have melody in his soul and will 
find a way to express it within the style of his time. Contemporary music does not 
speak to us because it lacks this priceless ingredient. The task seems impossible of 
fulfillment to us who are in the midst ot today’s cacophonous agony, but the stipula- 
tion is inexorable. There must be rhythm, harmony, and melody; and the greatest of 
these is melody. 
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quotation from the late George Bernard Shaw’s comments on church music 

which appeared in an article on Amateurism in the Spring 1956 issue of the 

Orcan Instirute Quarter-y has elicited several interesting letters from read- 
ers. In it Shaw pointed out the unreasonableness of giving authority over parish music 
to the Church of England clergy, who, to judge from Shaw’s account, were then as 
ill qualified to wield such authority as are some Episcopal Church clergy in our own 
country at this present time. They also are given technical authority over music in 
church services by Canon 48 of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, which states: “It shall be the duty of every minister to appoint for use in 
his Congregation hymns or anthems from those authorized by the Rubric, and ,with 
such assistance as he may see fit to employ from persons skilled in music, to give 
order concerning the tunes to be sung in his church. It shall be his especial duty to 
suppress all light and unseemly music, and all irreverence in the performance.” The 
motivating thought behind this arrangement is obviously expressed in the last sen- 
tence of the Canon. And it is a historic fact that various pontiffs, monarchs, and 
church councils from Gregory the Great on to very recent times have felt obliged to 
“give order concerning” church music and to place certain restraints upon the con- 
stantly experimenting church musicans. Some of these restraints were undoubtedly 
justifiable. At the present time, however, it would appear that the roles have been re- 
versed; that is, the modern educated church musician with cultivated taste is attempt- 
ing to maintain the integrity of church music more or less against the opposition of 
some of the clergy, whose influence now seems to be turned toward popularizing and 
secularizing church music. 


We have recently heard of instances in which ministers abused the authority in- 
vested in them by interfering in matters which they were ill qualified to judge. A 
very prominently placed clergyman said to his organist, who enjoyed the use of an 
excellent new Aeolian-Skinner organ, “I hate mixtures. Don’t use them.” 


Another correspondent tells about the rector of one of the most famous parishes in 
the Episcopal Church who dislikes music of the polyphonic period. During the singing 
of an unaccompanied motet by William Byrd this reverend gentleman arose from his 
stall, strode to the choir steps, and began his announcements to the congregation in a 
loud voice. The choir had no choice but to stop singing. This would seem to be an un- 
paralleled public exhibition of oafishness. 

Then there has been a revival of reminiscences about the celebrated case of several 
‘years ago, in which a rector made such a habit of meddlesome interference in the 
music (and of other unpleasantness as well) that he “ran through” no less than five 
organists in eleven years, among whom were several of the best known and currently 
most successful members of our profession. In spite of this bad record, he managed to 
be chosen to address a national gathering of organists on the subject of clergy-organ- 
ists relations! He was a very impressive preacher. Best described as “an actor running 
around in a cassock,” in the pulpit he was all sweetness and light, and his gentle 
manner was almost hypnotic. But outside the pulpit his language was very colorful 








indeed and included a wide range of profanity and obscenity, Fortunately, this doctor 
of divinity is no longer practicing his profession, having been through divorce, re- 
marriage, and other things considered irregular for clergy in the Episcopal Church. 

It seems to us that the Episcopal Church is at fault in maintaining a technicality 
that permits such high-handed dictatorial proceedings as are described above, Even 
disregarding the organists’ feelings and prerogatives, these rare individual ministers 
impose the limitations of their own tastes and sensibilities on the entire congregation, 
and in so doing are clipping the spiritual wings of the souls entrusted to their care. 
The inspiration afforded by great music is an essential part of religious observances 
f all faiths and denominations, and there must be a universality of appeal in the 
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overall program of church music, just as in other musical programs. This important 
essential is inevitably impaired and weakened by the restrictive choices and preferences 
of such ill-informed men. 

Most rectors wisely delegate their authority to “persons skilled in music,” and do 
not presume to dictate. Why should a clergyman be expected to know a sufficiently 
large repertoire of choral and organ music to “appoint for use . . . hymns or anthems 

. and... give order concerning the tunes,” et cetera? 


It often happens that ministers are quite unmusical. As a profession the Church 
appeals to a good many whose sense of humor is underdeveloped or nonexistent. Per- 
haps they are the only ones who take themselves seriously enough to believe they have 
a vocation for such a difficult and taxing career. Such individuals are likely to have 
little or no appreciation of music. A lively appreciation of music seems always to be 
associated with a good sense of humor. The quick imagination that enables a person 
immediately to perceive and enjoy the relationship between reality and the slight 
distortion of reality upon which humor depends is similar to the capacity to feel 
or understand relationships between the abstraction of pure music and the reality of 


human experience. 


We believe that the Episcopal Church should revise Canon 48 in such a way that 
the responsibility for the music of each church may be entrusted without reservation 
to persons whose ability and training clearly qualify them to discharge that respons- 
ibility, and so as to take that responsibility away from the clergy, who cannot logic- 


ally be expected to discharge it adequately. 
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unday morning visits to churches in the past few months have been disappoint- 

ing. For the most part, the music was of the sickeningly effeminate type. There was 

the usual sentimentality, the cheap massaging of the emotions by means of the 
Vox Celeste, pretty chord progressions and chromatic ooze. The sort of thing that 
prompts a few sighs and “the music was lovely today and wasn’t Dr. Bull’s sermon just 
wonderful? He makes you feel so good.’ Minister and organist by their combined 
efforts have quite evidently succeeded in unctiously soothing consciences, for which 
they are no doubt well paid. But the world would be better off without such make- 
believe religion. 

Great music can be invigorating and inspiring, but whatever noble aspirations 
may have been latent or stirring in the hearts and minds of those present were 
drowned in the orgy of melancholy and self-pity induced by the music. If | thought 
that such music was truly expressive of any aspect of Christianity | would begin 
the study of some other religion immediately. 

Organbuilders should stop, now and forever, their custom of incorporating 
sound effects such as Vox Celestes in their instruments, and should include in them only 
such tone colors as are suitable for the performance of great music. Organists should 
be required to abandon forever the concatenations of syrup-sweet chord progressions 
(printed or improvised) with which they have been debasing human nature and the 
Christian religion. 

In a different category, we have suffered one or two experiences at the hands 
of rude organists whose overbearing diapasons, cornopeans, and tubas rode rough- 
shod over the musical and other feelings of the congregation. These organists imposed 
their erratic rhythms on the people who were striving valiantly to sing hyms in 
reasonably strict time, which they could have done naturally and easily if the organ- 
ists had not interefered in such a bold, domineering way. In this display of indivdual 
temperament the organists offended everyone’s sense of order and discipline, and de- 
prived them of the feeling of conformance to principles outside and beyond themselves, 
which can be such an inspiring feature of corporate Christian worship. 

The most common failing of these rude organists was the shortening of the last 
note of each line of a hymn and starting the next line before its full time had elapsed, 
making everyone hurry to catch up at that point. It always seemed as though the 
organist simply wanted to show everyone who was boss! 

A curious fact about these domineering organists is that several of them had 
been pupils of the same teacher, a distinguished organist who in his lifetime enjoyed 
a brilliant career. It seems preposterous, but is it possible that such a teacher would 
instruct his students to play hymns that way? It seems much more likely to be a 
case of bad judgment on the part of these young men, which once again presents 
the strongest evidence of the value of checking one’s work and development against 
the highest standards, for which an excellent opportunity is offered in the “refresher” 
courses at the Organ Institute. 

In Protestant churches, hymn playing is one of the organist’s most important 


duties. Organists who do not do it well are open to the most severe criticism. 
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BRIEFS (continued from page 11) 
Tue OrGan INSTITUTE WILT AGAIN 
conduct a study tour of European organs 
in the summer of 1958. Those who have 
been looking foward to a repetition of the 
1955 tour may now make plans for it. We 
will again fly the Atlantic both ways and 
make the longer trips in Europe by air. 
Our own bus will meet us and provide 
ground transportation everywhere. Arrang- 
ments are being made by an experienced, 
reliable European travel organization. 
Russet. Hancock MILES, AN- EM- 
inent Bach authority, has enunciated a 
theory about Bach’s celebrated Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat that for the first time satis- 
factorily explains the presence of these two 
movements at the beginning and ending, 
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respectively, of the Catechism, Part III of 
the Clavier Exercise. Both internal and ex- 
ternal evidence offer clear support, and 
his explanation, for which we are all grate- 
ful, seems likely to stand. 

Tue Acony or Mopern Music ELICITED 
several highly interesting responses from 
readers of the OrcGan INstiITUTE QuarT- 
erLy, Among them, Russell Hancock Miles 
demolishes Henry Pleasants’ position with 
deft, telling blows. Leonard Raver has 
made a thoughtful reply that touches on 
the philosophical aspects of church music. 
Both of these contributions are so valuable 
that all of our readers may take pride in 
their membership in a’ distinguished fra- 
ternity: readers of the Orcan INSTITUTE 


QuarTERLY, 
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